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For the last few years there have been hardly any topics respect- 
ing the ecclesiastical life of our country more frequently brought 
to the attention of the Churches than the questions as to some sort 
of union between denominations, and as to the supply for the 
Churches of ministers of adequate training and ability. Within 
the last two or three years evident progress has been made in 
some quarters at least towards the realization of both these ends. 
The Tri-Church Conference held at Dayton, Ohio, last winter by 
the regularly appointed representatives of the Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Protestants, and United Brethren looking to the 
organic union of these three bodies marks hopeful progress along 
one of these lines. The series of Conferences of College Men, 
with reference to the work and claims of the ministry, is of 
marked significance in its bearings on the other. 


The Recorp devotes almost its entire space to the presentation 
of these two great themes. The Dayton meeting in its purpose, in 
its power and in its spirit was a noteworthy incident, almost 
worthy of being called “ epoch-making,” in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the United States. It was noteworthy for three 
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striking facts, among others, first that the spirit of unity 

























had somehow so come to pervade the thought of church “ 
members that they were ready to move forward towards 7 
it if a way could be opened. Second, that such a spirit nif 
of Christian brotherliness was present that each denomina- ia 
tion stood ready to sacrifice something of individuality, “ 


and something of traditional ecclesiastical custom to an end dis- 
cerned to be so desirable. Third, that the confession of faith as 
formulated and adopted indicates a notable step in dogmatic re- 
construction. It brings to the fore the experience of the Chris- _ ar 
tian heart, and the content of the Christian’s faith as the way of 





approach to confessional formulation, and, with a due recogni- . 
tion of the continuity of the Christian faith, formulates the con- thi 
tent of that faith with an accuracy and with a glow that comes we 
close to supplying the need for a new definition of the much dis- cer 
cussed term “evangelical.” If the Council had accomplished as 
nothing beyond the formulation, adoption, and publication of this to 
confession it would have justified itself. ho 
adneine dis 
We believe in this movement and have done what we could 4 
to forward it; first by giving to our readers a description of the 
: ; ; pr 
Council as a whole; second, by presenting sketches of the his- 
tory, doctrine, and activities of the two ecclesiastical bodies * 
which with the Congregationalists will constitute the new de- 
nomination ; third, by supplying a carefully worked out Biblio- 
graphy of the literature on Church Unity. Nothing will be of 
more service than knowledge of each other’s history and life to 
make congenial and permanent the association of these bodies of ~ 
Christians. Nothing will be more helpful in the promotion of C 
the cause of Church unity in general than familiarity with the ad 
literature of the subject. : 
1 
th 
The other striking event to the description of which the Py 
Recorp devotes its space is the Third Annual Conference of fo 
College Men under the auspices of Union, Yale, and Hartford Te 






theological schools. The meeting this year was held in Hart- 
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ford. While the addresses were prepared for college men, we 
h believe that no pastor can read them without something of 


searching of heart, and without feeling a larger sense of the sig- ; 
. nificance, power, and possibilities of his profession. The ad- q 
i dresses would, if published in full, make a notable series of i] 
? “tracts for the times.” 4 
i i 

— i 
: ‘| 


Two or three characteristics stand out notably in these ad- i 
dresses. The first is their frankness and earnestness. It was 
evident that all who spoke felt that it was no occasion for felici- 
tous generalizations, for disguises or makeshifts. They reveal | 





throughout the earnestness of honest men who felt that they 
} were speaking to those who deserved both their best and sin- i 
cerest utterance. It was evident too that the college men were 





as thoroughly in earnest as those who spoke to them. They came i 
; to hear the truth, and they listened to it. It was also noticeable i 

how small a place the exhibition of statistics played in the whole i 

discussion. Nobody seemed disposed to bring the question down 4 
to the level of the question “how many salaried positions are 1 
there waiting for somebody to fill them?” It was the demand J 
presented by the need of the world, and by the need of the man’s | 
own soul; not the numerical demand of vacant parishes wanting | 
any sort of a supply, that was the summoning note. 1 
| ond 
7 
' It was noteworthy further, the high place of influence that was i 
: accorded to the minister. It was of course natural that in a | 
. Conference of such a character the position of the minister should | 
not be minified. But in a gathering characterized throughout q 


by careful restraint and deliberate judgment such statements as i 
President Capen’s that the minister today “may have less au- 
thority than formerly, but he has more influence,” and that of | 
. Professor Winchester that “ The pulpit is the one best place left 4 
for the real orator,” are significant utterances in view of the cur- q 
Tent tendency to treat the ministry as a well-nigh superseded 1 
profession. ! 
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Another admirable characteristic of the whole meeting was 
the positive quality of the appeal it was asserted the ministry 
makes to men. The firm putting aside of all lower motives, the 
refusal to look upon the temporal and material limitations of the 
ministerial service as hardships that justify indulgence by the 
minister in the perilous luxury of self pity, or in fitting his 
brow with a halo of ascetic sainthood; and the substitution for 
such attractions of the superb opportunities for highest self-reali- 
zation in accordance with Christ’s eternal principle that the life . 
that wins is the life that loses itself, gave a singularly robust 
and stimulating quality to all the discussions, 


Another striking feature of the Conference was the unanimity 
of the expression that the minister should, through what he is, 
through what his character reveals him to be, and through the 
intensity of his conviction that he is set for a peculiar work in 
the service of God, make himself felt in the community as a man 
apart. Coupled with this was the emphasis on the opportunity 
of the minister as the counsellor and friend of his people; and on 
the power of simple, Christlike friendliness. The mechanics of the 
profession in its homiletic, sociological, or administrative fune- 
tions was throughout subordinate to the vital, personal relations 
of the man to his calling. All who were present must have said, 
It is good for us to be here, and thence must have gone down to 
a more loyal service to the need of man. 















The Tri-Church Council 


THE TRI-CHURCH COUNCIL AT DAYTON. 





It seems fitting to put into the pages of the Recorp some of the 
main facts concerning the negotiations for the union of the 
Methodist Protestant, United Brethren, and the Congrega- 
tional denominations in this country. Not only do the negotia- 
tions as conducted to the present time present some fresh and 
interesting features in the movement for re-union of the Pro- 
testant churches, but it also seems as if some of the principles 
that will be decided if this union is consummated may have a 
profound influence in stimulating further movements of the same 
kind. The negotiations began when it came to the ears of Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, the ever active Chairman of the Committee 
of the National Council of Congregational Churches, appointed 
to promote the federation and union of denominations, that the 
Methodist Protestant and United Brethren denominations were 
considering the matter of uniting with one another. He wrote 
inquiring whether they would not take into consideration the 
possibility of including the Congregational Churches in their plan. 
His suggestion was warmly welcomed, though with some as- 
tonishment on the part of those to whom it was addressed. The 
result was that the National organization of each of these three 
denominations appointed a committee, and these three committees 
met in Pittsburg in April and in July, 1903. The result of their 
discussions astonished both themselves and those to whom the 
committees severally made their reports. The central statement 
in their report is to be found in the fourth paragraph, which pro- 
poses “ to adopt a plan by which the three bodies may be brought 
into co-ordinate activity and organic unity, a unity representing 
some form of connectionalism.” Each of the National organiza- 
tions adopted this report, and made arrangements for the ap- 
pointment of delegates to a formal Council which it was agreed 
should go still more deeply into the whole matter and consider 
the practical problems involved in an attempt either to federate 
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or to unite the three bodies. This Council met at the head quar- 
ters of the United Brethren at Dayton, Ohio, February 7th to gth, 
1906. The denominations were represented proportionately on 
the basis that the Congregationalists have over 660,000 members, 
the United Brethren 260,000, and the Methodist Protestants 180,- 
ooo. The total membership of the three when united would be 
over 1,100,000 members, with more than 9,500 ministers, and 
more than 12,000 Churches. 


When the Council assembled in the First Church of the . 


United Brethren on Wednesday morning, February 7th, and 
while a temporary organization of the meeting was still in force, 
a surprising event took place. President T. H. Lewis of West- 
minster College, Maryland, one of the leaders of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, rose to ask a question: Whether that Coun- 
cil had met to consider plans for promoting organic union or 
merely federation of the three denominations? He explained 
that the question was asked at that stage because if only federa- 
tion were the aim, he and some of his brethren must withdraw 
at once ‘from the proposed Council before they were called upon 
to take part in its permanent organization. This unusual step 
brought the entire Council face to face with the crucial question 
at the very start. Probably not one man in the whole building 
was prepared for the result. A motion was quickly made that 
the aim of the Council should be to make arrangements for the 
organic union of the three denominations, and with practically 
no discussion on the merits of the question, this motion was 
unanimously carried. The atmosphere was cleared, and a large 
amount of needless discussion was at once shut off by this most 
unusual, but most timely and effective, piece of work on the part 
of Dr. Lewis. As soon as Dr. Stevens of Kansas City Univer- 
sity, who was elected Moderator of the Council, had delivered his 
address and business began, it was evident that only one thing 
could be done and this was to take the necessary steps for carry- 
ing the motion already so surprisingly adopted into effect. It 
was resolved, accordingly, to appoint a committee of forty-five, 
which was afterwards raised to sixty-three, embracing twenty- 
one from each denomination. This Committee was instructed 
to divide itself into three portions, on each of which the denom- 
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inations should be equally represented, these sub-committees to 
take up respectively the three main groups of problems which 
must be determined in the attempt to secure organic union. 
These had to deal with doctrine, polity, and vested interests. An 
elaborate program of papers had been drawn up for the Council, 
sufficient to occupy almost the entire time of its meetings, and 
what remained of the Council after the sixty-three withdrew did 
patiently go through the allotted detail of work, but everyone 
felt that outside the Council hall, in the various rooms where the 
sub-committees were discussing their various problems, the real 
work of the Council was being done. What took place in the 
Church was of great value, indeed, and the papers as printed must 
exert powerful influence upon the whole movement. Moreover, 
the presentation of these papers and the discussion which they 
elicited no doubt had much to do in furthering the sentiment of 
brotherliness and mutual interest, without which the union can 






















never be consummated. 






THE PROBLEM OF DOCTRINE, 


The Committee on Doctrine had to deal with an element in 
the situation concerning which some people were most nervous. 
Those, however, who had read a little of the history of the three 
denominations and knew something of their relations to doctrinal 
standards, were not over anxious regarding the outcome in this 
regard. It was without much difficulty that the sub-committee 
on this subject decided not to attempt an elaborate statement of 
theological doctrine. It also desired to do more than utter a bare 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ, and seemed to desire some 
form of statement which would at once affirm the evangelical 
position of the Churches concerned and do so in a manner ex- 
pressive of a living and warm faith. After a considerable dis- 
cussion over preliminary points, it was remitted to a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of one from each denomination, to draw up a state- 
ment in the spirit of the discussion which had been carried on 
with such unanimity of feeling and earnestness of purpose. This 
was on the Wednesday afternoon. The next morning the draft 
was presented, and after some amendment was adopted by the 
They reported in the afternoon 























sub-committee of twenty-one. 
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to the committee of sixty-three. With only slight amendment 
again, the whole committee unanimously adopted the report on 
doctrine, and ordered that it be presented before the Council on 
Friday morning. When the whole committee assembled before 
the General Council to present its three reports, it had already 
become known, of course, that some of the most tender and deli- 
cate problems had been satisfactorily dealt with. But no one 
was prepared for the outburst of enthusiasm and the sense of an 
atmosphere that had been cleared which followed the presenta- . 
tion of the report on doctrine. Evidently, although little had 
been said in public, there had been a considerable tension on that 
subject in the minds of many earnest men. The Radicals were 
nervous lest they should be committed to some rigid framework 
in which they would not find it possible to move easily. The Con- 
servatives were nervous lest the statement should lack definite- 
ness and the tone of conviction in dealing with fundamental 
features of the evangelical faith. It was a most gratifying and 
even inspiring experience to find the Council ready to unite with 
such heartiness and sincerity over the report of the Committee 
on Doctrine. It may be well here to present that document as 
it was read to the Council. 


THE DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


We, the representatives of the Congregational churches, the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and the Methodist Protestant Church 
rejoice at this time to enter into union with one another, through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the love of God, and for fellowship in 
the Holy Spirit. In this solemn act of faith and obedience toward the 
great Head of the Church, we do most humbly and confidently make con- 
fession of our faith and heartily renew the consecration of our lives to 
Him and to the service of mankind. 

1. Our bond of union consists in that inward and personal faith in 
Jesus Christ as our divine Saviour and Lord on which all our churches 
are founded; also in our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the in- 
spired source of our faith and the supreme standard of Christian truth; 
and further, in our consent to the teaching of the ancient symbols of the 
undivided Church, and to that substance of Christian doctrine which is 
common to the creeds and confessions which we have inherited from the 
past. But we humbly depend, as did our fathers, on the continued guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all the truth. 

2, We believe that God, the Father and Lord of all, did send his 


Son Jesus Christ to redeem us from sin and death by the perfect obedi- 
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ence of his holy will in life, by the sacrifice of himself on the cross, and 
by his glorious resurrection from the dead. 

3. We believe that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God and of 
Christ, moves in the hearts of men, calling them through the gospel to 
repentance and faith, awakening in them spiritual sorrow for past sin 
and confidence in the mercy of God, together with new desires and a new 
power to obey his will. 

4. We believe that those of the sons of men, who, hearing God’s 
call of divine love, do heartily put their trust in the Saviour whom his 
love provided, are assured by his word of his most fatherly forgiveness, 
of his free and perfect favor, of the presence of his spirit in their hearts, 


and of a blessed immortality. 

5. We believe that all who are through faith the children of God 
constitute the Church of Christ, the spiritual body of which He is the 
head; that He has appointed them to proclaim His gospel to all man- 
kind, to manifest in their character and conduct the fruit of His spirit, 
that He has granted them freedom to create such offices and institutions 
as may in each generation serve unto those ends, and that for the com- 
fort of our faith He has given to His Church the sacred ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

6. We believe that according to Christ’s law men of the Christian 
faith exist for the service of man, not only in holding forth the word of 
life, but in the support of works and institutions of pity and charity, in 
the maintenance of human freedom, in the deliverance of all those that 
are oppressed, in the enforcement of civic justice, and in the rebuke of all 
unrighteousness. 

Possessed of these convictions, both as truths which we do most 
firmly hold, and acts of faith which spring from our hearts, we do there- 
fore, in the happy consummation of this union and in the name of all the 
churches which we represent, commit ourselves, body, soul, and spirit to 
the faith, love, and service of Him who made us and saved us, the ever- 
lasting God, our Father, Redeemer and Lord. To Him be ascribed all 
praise and dominion and glory, world without end. Amen. 


VESTED INTERESTS. 


The Committee on Vested Interests made a very brief report, 
calling attention to the fact that they could not possibly offer any 
solution of the legal problems involved in any attempt to bring 
the various interests of the two denominations into organic union, 
To study these problems would take much time and the co-opera- 
tive labor of various men. At the same time, they reported that 
they did not forsee any obstacles that are insuperable. It was an 
obvious and simple conclusion to continue this Committee with 
the hope that it may gradually work out successfully the complex 
problems which lie before it. 
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POLITY. 


There are denominations in existence which seem to be more 
sensitive regarding their polity than their creed. They seem to 
be more willing to witness the restatement even of fundamental 
doctrines or the adaptation of these to current beliefs in science 
and philosophy than to alter the slightest feature of their ecclesi- 
astical organization and procedure. And all organized bodies 
are more or less conservative. It is a natural and a saving instinct 


of the human heart to refuse to give up what has proved of value — 


in the past without a very complete evidence of its failure in the 
present and its inadequacy for the future. Each of the denom- 
inations concerned in this union has built up a polity peculiar to 
itself. There is no use in minimizing the differences. It is a 
long way from the habit of the United Brethren, who place the 
title deeds to all their property in the hands of the Trustees of 
their supreme representative body, to the position of the Congre- 
gationalist in New England, who would consider such a proposal 
as shaking the foundations of his Church. Nor would it be right 
to ignore the difference between the Methodist Protestant minis- 
ter whose ministerial standing is in the hands of a representative 
body and who is expected to obey that body in its efforts to find 
the appropriate places for his ministry; and the position of the 
Congregational minister who sometimes hardly knows what his 
ministerial standing means or where it is placed. It was no easy 
task, therefore, that lay before the Committee on Polity when it 
set out to find whether the three denominations could be brought 
to unite in an organic way without demanding a greater sacrifice 
from each than it was heartily willing to make. It seemed to 
those of us who came to the Conference, as we contemplated it in 
advance, that the system of bishops which has hitherto obtained 
among the United Brethren might prove an insuperable barrier. 
In that denomination the bishops are elected for terms of four 
years to act as Presidents of the National and Annual Confer- 
ences, and to devote their entire time to the general interests of 
the Church. It was one of the remarkable and noblest fea- 
tures of the whole Council that the men who have occupied 
this position among the United Brethren volunteered to give up 
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the use of the title of bishop and to accept serious amendments 
in the relation of the office they hitherto occupied to the Churches 







































or sata 
z and to the Conferences of the future. This, it must be repeated, 
0) ‘ , ; 
tal was among those features of the Council which must be written 
a ; 
down as spiritually pure and beautiful. 

Ice : : : ; 
si When the Committee presented its report, it laid down at the 
si- ae ay 
outset two fundamental principles which it stated as follows : — 
s 

(a) The unit of our fellowship is the local church, and the character 
ict eee os : 

; of our fellowship is that of a representative democracy. 

ue (b) Our co-ordinate principles are freedom and fellowship; a freedom 
he which leaves each local church free in its separate affairs, a fellowship 
1 which unites all the churches for mutual care and co-operate action. 
0 The result of the application of these principles to the prob- 
. lem in hand was the discovery that, apart from the organization 
‘ of the National Council, the organization of local Councils or 
f Conferences might be allowed to differ in different parts of the 


country, as indeed with Congregationalists they already do. Thus 4 
f in those regions where the United Brethren are already in a great 
majority, it would be natural that the Churches should be or- 
ganized somewhat in the line of their traditions ; whereas, in New 
England or some of the northern States, where the Congrega- 
! tionalists are strongly represented and the other two denomina- 
tions are almost entirely absent, it would be natural, on the other | 
hand, that the customs of the Congregationalists should be con- | 
tinued with only slight modifications. The modifications were 
found to be such as would entail no hardship of a permanent kind 
upon any of those who are concerned. 

In the first place, it was laid down that the local Churches 
must be “free to conduct their worship and business as their 
present customs provide.” In the second place, it was recom- i 
mended that District Conferences be formed in which the 
Churches uniting together shall find means to “ provide for fel- 
lowship and care of the churches connected with them.” These 
District Conferences would correspond naturally to the local 4 
Associations or Conferences of Congregationalists which already 
are organized all over the country, and which only need to have 
their functions increased to make them really powerful portions 
of our system. In addition, it was proposed that there should be 
Annual Conferences, corresponding to our State Associations, | 
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such Conferences to consist of ministers and _ representatives 
elected from the Churches and pastoral charges. In the forma- 
tion of these, a good deal of re-adjustment of territory would be 
necessary, and this was recognized. In the attempt to strengthen 
the influence of the Annual Conference in which really much of 
the hope for Congregational development lies, a direction was 
taken which has already been prepared for by the Congrega- 
tionalists of Michigan, lowa, and Minnesota. Congregationalists 
in the East do not seem to realize how far the Churches of those 
great States have gone away from the polity of New England 
Congregationalism, how closely they have already approximated 
to the lines laid down in this report, and indeed how far they 
have gone towards the polity known as Presbyterianism. 

This Committee recommended that in each Annual Confer- 
ence a Committee should be appointed to “aid in keeping the 
Churches supplied with pastors,” it being left, of course, to each 
Annual Conference to determine for itself how this should be 
done. Here of course variety of procedure will allow some dis- 
tricts to maintain the customs of the United Brethren or of the 
Methodist Protestants, and others to move on the lines of Western 
or Eastern Congregationalism. Further, each Annual Confer- 
It is intended 
that these Superintendents shall give their whole time to the ser- 


’ 


ence shall “ elect one or more Superintendents.’ 


vice of the Church within their district, and that they shall pre- 
side over the Annual Conferences and over the meetings of the 
Committee of Ministerial Supply. It was at this point that Con- 
gregational nervousness became acute. Some men saw here the 
face of the ancient bishop looking through the veil of words 
about the superintendent. Accordingly, an amendment was 
added to the effect “that the Conference may associate a Chair- 
man with the Superintendent in directing the work of the Con- 
ference sessions.” As a simple matter of fact, all this is only a 
slight development of what already obtains with us, in so far as 
we have appointed men whom we call in some States, superin- 
tendents, in others, secretaries, for work among the Home Mis- 
sionary Churches. Where such an officer is a man of power, he 
obtains influence amongst Churches which do not belong to the 
class of Home Missionary Churches, and some of his most valua- 
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ble work lies in that direction. There can be no doubt that our 
denomination has lost effectiveness in the past through the lack 
of centralization and continuity in its aggressive work; and there 
can be no doubt also that to secure aggressiveness we need some 
measure of centralization, and centralization is impossible without 
the appointment of individuals to bear the responsibility. There 
are those among us who immediately utter the word “ officialism ”’ 
as if every pastor were not an official; as if the President of the 
United States were not an official; as if the denominations that 
have spread most in the districts that ought to have been Congre- 
gational and are something else, have not succeeded through hav- 
ing the responsibility for their extension work centralized in 
officials. It is true that a spirit can grow up among officials which 
is distinctly unchristian, and which it is the duty of every healthy 
Christian soul to rebuke and to cast out. But this does not in the 
least prove that any organization can get on without officers, or 
that it is best served when its officers are always changing, do not 
give their whole time to their work, are in fact merely partial ex- 
periments all the time. The choice for us henceforth is not be- 
tween the bad spirit of officialism and the divine spirit of reality 
or brotherliness, but merely directly between a healthy and true 
officialism and continued inefficiency. The question whether the 
Superintendent appointed in connection with each Annual Con- 
ference shall or shall not preside at the sessions of the Annual 
Conference, or over the Committee meetings on Ministerial Sup- 
ply, is not to be answered truly by mere prejudice, but in the 
light of the experience of the Church as a whole, and with our 
eyes upon the question whether that experience shows that the 
evils in one direction are counterbalanced by the blessings in an- 
other. For evils we find also everywhere affecting the best 
Church system in all the world, and the question is not whether 
a perfect system is possible, but whether we dread this most, or 
that; whether in this form or in that we see the furthest de- 
parture from the spirit of Christ and His true service. 

The organization of the National Conference which is to meet, 
as may be determined, every three or four years, is somewhat 
complicated, and yet seems on the whole to be justified by the 
circumstances of the case. Possibly some modification may be 
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necessary in order to secure that the direct representatives of 
the Churches shall always be in the majority on the National 
Conference, and that delegates selected otherwise shall not form 
more than a fraction of the Council itself. The following are 
the recommendations on this matter : — 


Each District Conference shall present to the Annual Conference the 
names of two persons, one lay and one clerical, from which as a whole 
the Annual Conference shall elect delegates to the National Conference 
on the basis of one to every ten thousand and one to every major frac- 
tion thereof. In case an Annual Conference is not fully organized into 
District Conferences, the Annual Conference shall elect such delegates 
according to its own methods. 

The Annual Conference shall also be empowered to elect, on the same 
basis of representation, delegates to the National Conference; provided, 
however, that each Annual Conference shall have at least one delegate. 

We further recommend that the appointments be distributed as equally 
as possible between the clerical and lay delegates. 

t shall be in the power of the National Conference to change the ratio 
of representation according as necessity may require. 


It is in relation to the supreme officer of the National Coun- 
cil that most controversy is likely to emerge. It is at this point 
that Congregationalists are asked to take a step which may prove 
at first most uncongenial, and yet one to which the other de- 
nominations seem to attach considerable importance. It is pro- 
posed that the President of the National Conference shall hold 
office from one meeting of the Conference until the next. 
Further, that he shall give his whole time to the work of the de- 
nomination ; and still further, that at least once a year he shall 
hold meetings with one representative from each department of 
Church work to plan for the interests of all. On the face of it, 
this seems to put a great deal of power into the hands of one man, 
for it would seem that there is nothing to prevent his re-election. 
It is hard to conceive that any but a most brilliant and com- 
manding personality could be selected for this office. In that 
case, he must have a salary adequate to the position. And still 
further, he is not in the least likely to give up the position he al- 
ready occupies if he understands that this appointment is only to 
last for four years. No doubt modification will be needed in the 
further provision regarding his co-operation with the various de- 
partments of Church work. ‘here is no reason why he should 
not seek to co-ordinate the main branches of denominational in- 
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terest, but there is absolutely no reason why this should be done 
by consulting only one man from each branch. Much has yet to 
be done by the Committee in working out this portion of their total 
scheme. The present writer has not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that the last proposal seems quite unnecessary in so far as it 
seems to lay the task of co-ordination upon the shoulders of one 
officer. Co-ordination ought ultimately to lie in the relation of 
all departments of denominational work to the National Confer- 
ence itself, and the latter ought to make provision from time to 
time for such consultation as may be needed in order to bring the 
various interests into harmony with one another. 
Wittiam DoucLtas MACKENZIE. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
OUTLINE.* 


ORIGIN. 


The Methodist Protestant Church, instituted in 1828, and 
organized under its present title in 1830, traces its origin through 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, back to that Evangelical Refor- 
mation begun in England by John and Charles Wesley, of Oxford 
University and Presbyters of the Church of England. 

Methodism began in America with the coming of Philip Em- 


2 


bury, of Ireland, to New York City, and of Robert Strawbridge, 
of Ireland, to Frederick county, Maryland, in 1766. In 1769, 
Mr. Wesley sent Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, and 
in 1771, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright. 

These and others traveled constantly, and labored so abund- 
antly that in 1784, although the work had been seriously inter- 
rupted by the Revolutionary War, the number of traveling 
preachers in America was about eighty, and of members about 
fifteen thousand. 

Up to this time no Methodist Church had been organized. 
Methodist preachers, and members of Methodist societies in 
America as in England, were mostly members of the Church of 
England. But when this church ceased to exist in America, it 
became necessary to organize the Methodists into a church, for 
they were as sheep having no shepherd. . 


*(In attempting to comply with the request of the editor for an article “ designed 
to make the reader acquainted with the history, genius, polity, administration, etc. of 
the Methodist Protestant body,” I find myself greatly embarrassed by the brief time 
allowed for preparing the article, by my own pressing engagements, and most of all 
by the lack among us of convenient manuals where such information may be found. 
A year or two ago I attempted to supply this lack in a small way by printing a 
“Handbook of the History, Polity and Doctrines of the Methodist Protestant Church,” 
whose title is almost the largest thing about it. But the best I could do on the 
present occasion was to put together some extracts from that booklet which I trust 
may serve the purpose. T. H. L.) 
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Mr. Wesley, although refusing to the last to consent to a 
separation from the Church in England, saw the necessity in 
America, and gave his consent in the following words: “As our 
American brethren are now totally disentangled, both from the 
State and the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, 
either with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church. And 
we judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty where- 
with God has so strangely set them free.” 

The letter containing this permission was sent over by Doctor 
Thomas Coke, he and Francis Asbury being designated Joint 
Superintendents over the work in America. 

Accordingly, on Dr. Coke’s arrival, a conference of the trav- 
eling preachers was called to meet in Baltimore, Maryland, in 
December, 1784. About sixty were present, who proceeded to 
organize an independent church under the title of “ The Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” and to elect Thomas Coke and Francis As- 
bury, Bishops. 

The church thus organized was peculiar in several respects, 
but its most remarkable feature was that the unlimited exercise 
of the legislative, executive and judicial powers of the church were 
vested by these traveling preachers in themselves and their suc- 
cessors, to the entire exclusion of all the members of the church, 
no provision being made for any layman to vote as such and di- 
rectly upon any question in any church meeting. 

This fact explains the origin of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and fixes its date as well. For, although some forty 
years intervened before the Methodist Protestant Church 
emerged into historical fact, yet, Methodists began to protest 
against the kind of government established in 1784 almost before 
the Conference adjourned, and the protest gathered volume and 
intensity with every succeeding Conference. In ten years it re- 
sulted in a secession on the question of giving preachers an appeal 
from the stationing authority. In twenty years it produced a dele- 
gated General Conference with restrictions upon the legislative 
power; and in thirty-six years it grew into an overwhelming, 
although ineffective, majority of the General Conference in favor 
of electing presiding elders by the annual Conferences. 
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The particular protest made by those who finally organized 
the Methodist Protestant Church, was aimed at the feature of 
the government, which was regarded as the real cause of all the 
dissatisfaction among Methodists, viz., the exclusion of laymen 
from the councils of the Church, and withholding from them the 
right of suffrage. 

After years of desultory discussion of this point, William S. 
Stockton, a layman, of Philadelphia, Pa., began in 1821 the pub- 
lication of a periodical called the Wesleyan Repository, which 
was intended to provide a medium for the more formal exami- 
nation of what began to be called “the mutual rights of the min- 
istry and laity,” and also to spread abroad the views of leading 
ministers and laymen on this subject. 

This publication was superseded in 1824 by The Mutual 
Rights of Ministers.and Members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, published at Baltimore, Maryland, with the same gen- 
eral object in view. A large number of pamphlets also, privately 
printed, contributed to the stream of discussion, which continued 
to spread over the Church. 

When the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met in 1824, a large number of petitions were presented, 
praying a representation of ministers and laymen in the lawmak- 
ing department, but no change was promised, and the only an- 
swer vouchsafed was: “If by ‘rights and privileges’ it is intended 
to signify something foreign from the institutions of the Church 
as we received them from our fathers, pardon us if we know no 
such rights ; if we do not comprehend such privileges.” 

Immediately after the close of the General Conference, a meet- 
ing was held, composed of distinguished members of the Confer- 
ence, and others from different parts of the country, to consider 
whether it were advisable to continue efforts for reform. It was 
decided to recommend to Reformers everywhere to organize 
themselves into societies “in order to ascertain the number of 
persons in the Methodist Episcopal Church friendly to a change 
in her government.” These were called Union Societies, and 
their whole object was so to unite the Reformers as to present to 
the next General Conference a petition which would obviate the 
objection made against the appeals to the Conference of 1824; 
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that they were so various and conflicting in their aims, it was im- 
possible to discover what they wanted, or who wanted them. 

In November, 1827, a Genexal Convention was held in Balti- 
more, composed of one hundred delegates representing Reform- 
ers in seven States, by whom a Memorial was prepared to be pre- 
sented to the ensuing General Conference, praying for the admis- 
sion of laymen into the legislative councils of the Church. 

The General Conference, after deliberating three weeks in 
committee upon the Memorial, not only denied the necessity or 
justice of the change proposed, but extended the claim for the 
exclusive right of. ministers to legislate for the Church beyond 
what had ever been attempted before: “The great Head of the 
Church Himself has imposed on us the duty of preaching the 
Gospel; of administering its ordinances, and of maintaining its 
moral discipline among those over whom the Holy Ghost in these 
respects has made us overseers. Of these also, namely, of Gospel 
doctrines, ordinances, and moral discipline, we do believe that 
the divinely instituted ministry are the divinely authorized ex- 
pounders ; and that the duty of maintaining them in their purity, 
and of not permitting our ministrations in these respects to be 
authoritatively controlled by others, does rest upon us with the 
force of a moral obligation.” 

The resources of peaceable reform would thus seem to have 
been exhausted ; but it is probable that the protestants would have 
continued discussion and petition indefinitely, had they been per- 
mitted. It is certain that they professed again and again their loy- 
alty to the Church, and their strong desire to remain in its com- 
munion. But this they were not allowed to do. Immediately after 
the Mutual Rights began to be circulated, and Union Socie- 
ties began to be formed, members of the Church in various sec- 
tions of the country were threatened by their pastors with expul- 
sion unless they would cease to read the Mutual Rights and 
withdraw from the Union Societies. 

When they were brought to trial and insisted on being in- 
formed what law of the Church or of the Bible they had violated, 
they were referred to a clause of one of the “ General Rules” of 
John and Charles Wesley, which forbids “speaking evil of Magis- 
trates or of Ministers,”—yet it should have been well known that 
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by “ Ministers’ Mr. Wesley meant Ministers of State, and not 
clergymen—and to a regulation of the General Conference for- 
bidding “inveighing against either our Doctrines or Discipline,” 
which the General Conference itself declared admitted of no other 
construction than “ the sense of un-Christian railing and violence.” 

One Annual Conference went a step further, and replied 
through its presiding’ bishop to the demand of an accused minis- 
ter to know what law of the Discipline he had violated, that “An 
Annual Conference has authority to make rules and regulations 
for its own members.” 

These facts would seem to show that the majority were not 
careful to find the violated law. They had an occasion, and they 
had the power. Their determination was voiced by one of their 
leaders as follows: “You publish the Mutual Rights and say 
you will not discontinue that publication. You also say you will 
not withdraw from the Methodist Episcopal Church. Now we 
are reduced to one of two alternatives, either to let you remain 
members of the Church and go on peaceably publishing the Mu- 
tual Rights by which you agitate the Church, or expel you. We 
have come to the determination to take the latter alternative, and 
expel you.” 

It seems difficult to believe, but it is the literal fact of history, 
that this ruthless determination was rigorously executed. In 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and the District of Columbia, able and efficient ministers, 
prominent and devoted laymen, men who lived blameless and 
pious lives and against whom no charge of heresy or immoral 
conduct could be brought, were excommunicated because they 
read and recommended to their friends a religious newspaper, in 
whose columns it was argued that laymen ought to be admitted 
into the councils of the Church. 

The immediate effect of these expulsions was to convince Re- 
formers that there was no hope of obtaining any change in the 
government, and they began to withdraw in considerable numbers 


in various parts of the country, both as a mark of their sympathy 
with their persecuted brethren, and as their final protest against 
a power that struck but would not hear. 
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As for the expelled and their friends, nothing remained but 
to form a new Church. They were Methodists, and the only 
Methodist Church in existence had cast them out. They had no 
controversy with Methodism, for its doctrines and spirit and ex- 
perience were their joy and their crown. But because they did 
not believe it was necessary for the lovely and free spirit of Meth- 
odism to be cast in the mold of absolutism, and because they 
could not consent to the suppression of free speech in behalf of 
free suffrage, they sorrowfully took up the task of organizing a 
new Church, which should hold fast to all the distinctive features 
of Methodism, and at the same time ally it to all the great heritage 
which Protestantism had bequeathed to the world; which two 
ideas they sought to express in its name. 

Reformers throughout the country were invited to send dele- 
gates to a convention to meet in Baltimore, November 12, 1828. 
This convention effected a provisional organization under the title 
of “The Associated Methodist Churches,” adopted Articles of 
Association covering the main features of a church to serve unti! 
a Constitution could be matured, and called another convention 
to meet in 1830. 

Meanwhile local churches were gathered, and annual confer- 
ences organized; and when the General Conference met in St. 
John’s Church, Baltimore, Maryland, November 2, 1830, four- 
teen Annual Conferences were represented by one hundred and 
fourteen delegates. 

The title ““ Methodist Protestant Church ” was substituted for 
the former title, and the Constitution and Discipline adopted sub- 
stantially as it still remains. 

And so at last the long controversy was closed. The desire of 
the Reformers to remain in the old Church, and accomplish 
changes in its government by the peaceable methods of discussion, 
was not realized. But perhaps it was better so. Set free from the 
past, albeit by the stern mandate of an angry authority, they were 
now disentangled from the American as well as the English hier- 
archy, and at liberty to recur to the advice of Mr. Wesley, which 

the Conference of 1784 had strangely ignored, and “ simply to fol- 
low the Scriptures and the primitive church” in laying the founda- 
tions of the new ecclesiasticism. That they did this completely 
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would be too much for uninspired judgment to claim; but that 
they earnestly desired to do it, and welcomed discussion or even 
change of what they did when shown a better way, is asserted 
with confidence. 

They drew up a Constitution which recognized Christ as the 
only Head of the Church, and all elders in the Church as equal; 
which secured to every adult layman the right to vote and to be 
represented in every church meeting, and to every itinerant the 
right of appeal from an oppressive appointment and a veto upon 
his removal from a charge while in the faithful discharge of his 
duty, until the expiration of his term; which made Church trials 
for matters of opinion impossible, and gave to every accused per- 
son the right to challenge his jurors and appeal from their ver- 
dict; which refused the modern episcopacy as unscriptural and 
the presiding eldership as unnecessary ; which guarded, as a neces- 
sary part of organic law, the rights and privileges of individual 
members and local churches as carefully as those of the Annual 
and General Conferences, and yet bound all parts of the system 
together in lawful and loyal co-operation for the advancement of 
the common good. In fine, they built a Representative Church. 
And, not being Englishmen, but Americans ; having no traditional 
prejudices in favor of a divine-right monarchy or a divine-right 
hierarchy, they took for their model “ the church without a bishop, 
and the State without a king,” which had been planted in this new 
continent at the expense of so much treasure and blood. 

They made a church government in harmony withthe Republic 
to which they gave their glad allegiance as citizens; and in con- 
formity, so far as they understood them, with the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. 


POLITY. 


Methodism is not a doctrine, nor a form of government, but a 
type of Christian experience. Those who hold to this experience, 
however, may associate themselves together under different forms 
of government. The principal forms of government in Methodism 
are the Episcopal and the Representative. 

Episcopal Methodism is a form of government adopted when 
Methodists were first organized into a church in this country, and 
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is so called because the government is a system of superintendency, 
the chief of superintendents being bishops. 


Representative Methodism is a form of government adopted by . 


those who opposed the form known as Episcopal on the ground 
that the government of a church should be carried on through 
representatives elected by members of the church. 

The form of government in the Methodist Protestant Church 
is representative. It provides for the presence and vote of dele- 
gates elected by the membership in all legislative bodies. All of- 
ficers of the Church are elected and their duties and term of of- 
fice are defined. There is no hierarchy, only one order of minis- 
ters being recognized; and the relation of pastors to churches is 
one of spiritual oversight and leadership. 

Law in the Methodist Protestant Church is expressed in two 
forms. There is, first, a written Constitution, originally framed 
by a convention elected by the membership, which describes and 
controls every part of the organization; guards the rights and 
defines the duties of ministers, members, and officers; and is 
the supreme law of the whole Church. No regulation can be 
passed which is inconsistent with the Constitution; nor can the 
Constitution be changed except with the consent of three-fourths 
of the Annual Conferences. 

The second form of law in the Methodist Protestant Church 
is the body of rules, regulations, and ceremonies enacted by the 
General Conference and known as the Discipline. This term is 
sometimes used to include the whole body of Church law, but 
not accurately. The proper term to designate this is, “ The Con- 
stitution and Discipline.” The General Conference has full power 
over the Discipline subject only to the requirements of the Consti- 
tution. 

ORGANIZATION. 


1. THE Locat Cuurcu. The whole organization of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church begins with the local congregation, and 
all other forms are but expansions of and correlated with this. 
The local church is independent in receiving members, in trying 
and expelling unworthy members, in electing its officers, in rais- 
ing and disbursing money for local needs, and in control of its 
property. But it is inter-dependent in receiving pastoral supply, 
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in submission to a creed, and in obedience to the Constitution and 
Discipline. It is represented in all legislative bodies. 

2. THE Montuiy MEETING. This is an assembly of the min- 
isters, preachers, and members connected with each local church 
to receive reports from its officers and to discuss its temporal 
and spiritual affairs, but is without legislative power. 

3. THE QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. This is an assembly of the 
officers of a Pastoral Charge. (A Pastoral Charge may be one 
local church, in which case it is called a Station; or it may be 
composed of two or more local churches, in which case it is called 
a Circuit. Pastoral Charges receiving financial aid are called 
Missions.) Each Pastoral Charge must hold four Quarterly 
Conferences in each year. All ministers, preachers, exhorters, 
stewards, class-leaders, Sabbath School superintendents, presi- 
dents of Christian Endeavor Societies, and trustees are mem- 
bers of the Quarterly Conference. These are all elected an- 
nually by members of the church. The pastor presides in the 
Quarterly Conference, but has no vote. All the business of a 
Pastoral Charge, except receiving and trying members, and that 
pertaining to the care of church property, is transacted in the 
Quarterly Conference, and it is the court of appeals in trials of 
members. 

4. THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. The Pastoral Charges in each 
State, or it may be a part of a State or more than one State, are 
grouped into a District, and in each District there is held every 
year an assembly called the Annual Conference. In this Confer- 
ence each Pastoral Charge is represented by a delegate elected by 
the members of the Charge. These and the itinerant ministers 
constitute the Annual Conference. This body elects a President 
annually, who may be appointed to travel over the District or to 
take a Pastoral Charge. It ordains men to the ministry, inquires 
into the moral and official character of all itinerants, and, through 
a committee, which may be the President or any number of minis- 


ters and laymen, appoints the ministers annually to the Pastoral 
Charges. It has control over all the interests of the Church in 
its District, and may make rules and regulations for the advance- 
ment of these interests. 
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5. THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. This assembly, composed of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, elected by the Annual 
Conferences, meets every four years. The General Conference 
has authority to make rules and regulations for every department 
of the Church. It has charge of the publishing, missionary, and 
educational interests, electing their boards and agents; elects the 
editors of Church periodicals, determines the boundaries of An- 
nual Conference Districts, and submits to the Annual Conferences 
proposed changes in the Constitution. Its officers are a Presi- 
dent and a Secretary, whose term of office continues until their 
j successors are elected, but they have no power between the ses- 
sions of the General Conference except to receive and answer 
official communications. 



























INSTITUTIONS. 


What are called the General Interests of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, that is work outside of the local organizations and 
in which the whole Church unites, are managed under the author- 
ity of the General Conference by Boards and agents elected by the 
General Conference. Such interests are supported by assess- 
ments upon the local churches, except in the case of periodicals 
and institutions of learning, which appeal to the Church only in 
special cases for financial aid, but derive their patronage and 
sympathy from the church at large. 
These General Interests are: 


PERIODICALS. 


The Methodist Protestant, a weekly paper published at Balti- | 
; more, Md. 

The Methodist Recorder, a weekly paper, published at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sunday School Literature, published quarterly and weekly, 
containing the International Lesson and helps, and general litera- 
ture for children and youths, published at Pittsburgh and Balti- 
more. 

MISSIONARY. 


The Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The Board of Home Missions. 
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The Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


The Board of Ministerial Education. 


The Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md. 
The Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
Kansas City University, Kansas City, Kan. 


West Lafayette College, West Lafayette, O. 


Texas College, Tehuacana, Tex. 
North Carolina College, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


STATISTICS. 


The last General Conference met in Washington, D. C., in 


May, 1904, when the following statistics were 


reported : 


Thirty-four Annual Conferences and sixteen Mission Confer- 
ences, located in twenty-six States, two territories, and Japan. 

Members, 185,447, of whom 2,199 are ministers; 2,2 
churches and 599 parsonages, valued at $6,327,334. Sunday 
School scholars and officers, 144,046. Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, 660; members, 21,125. College, Publication and Mis- 


sionary Property, $1,024,732. 


Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Pa. 


T. H. Lewis. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


The history of a religious denomination is necessarily in 
large measure the history of its founders. In the case of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, its origin and early 
history are so largely referable to the personality and life-work 
of a single individual that the following sketch promises to bear 
greater resemblance to a biography than a history. 

Puitip WILLIAM OTTERBEIN, the founder, and for many 
years the most able and conspicuous leader of this denomination, 
was born in the village of Dillenburg, duchy of Nassau,’ Ger- 
many, in the year 1726.2. Dillenburg at that time, and for many 
years previous, was a place of some little importance.’ Its ven- 
erable Castle overlooking the river Dille was the ancestral home 
of the Orange line of princes, the most illustrious of whom was 
William the Silent, the emancipator of the Netherlands. Aside 
from this, it appears to have possessed little that could justly be 
said to distinguish it from the common run of German towns— 
unless, perhaps, it is permissible to mention the exceptionally 
high character of its citizens, to whose unusual zeal in matters of 
education, two flourishing institutions, a Latin school and a fe- 
male seminary, bore convincing witness. 

Of the chief families of the place, none was more honorable 
or distinguished than that which bore the name of Otterbein; 
and none, it is safe to say, could boast a larger proportion of 
its male members entering the Christian ministry. Mr. Otter- 
bein’s grandfather, father, uncle, five brothers, and four nephews 
were ministers. The early death of John Daniel Otterbein, the 
father, principal of the Latin school of the place, and a man 
of fine culture and recognized ability, threw upon the widowed 


1 Now Wiesbaden. 
2 Concerning the year of his birth there seems never to have been any doubt. The 
day and month are variably given. June 2, 3, and 4, March 6, and November 6, are the 
dates assigned by different writers. June 3, the date found in the baptismal record of 
the old church at Dillenburg, appears to be the most trustworthy of them all. See D. 
Berger’s History of the United Brethren in Christ, p. 20, foot-note. 
3 The population of Dillenburg in Otterbein’s time was about 3000. 
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mother the entire burden and responsibility of rearing and edu- 
cating her large family... That Mrs. Otterbein was a woman of 
unusual strength and nobility of character seems evident from 
the manner in which she accepted and discharged the heavy task 
which Providence had imposed upon her. In Herborn, a town 
three miles distant from Dillenburg, was a school closely ap- 
proximating in character and general excellence the typical Ger- 
man university. Thither Mrs. Otterbein transferred her home 
in order that so situated she might be better able to educate her 
sons. The measure of success which attended the self-denying 
efforts of this devoted and ambitious mother is deserving of 
special mention. All six of her sons completed the full academic 
course, and in addition, the three years course in theology pro- 
vided for candidates for the ministry. The full significance of 
those years of study and preparation at Herborn can be appre- 
ciated only as we take into account the eminent ability of some 
of the professors, and their consecrated devotion to the spiritual 
nurture and welfare of those committed to their charge. How- 
ever thorough the scholastic training imparted to the students, 
there was superadded, so far as each individual case would admit, 
that genuine spiritual culture which must ever remain the fore- 
most essential in the equipment of the Christian minister. The 
theology taught at Herborn, and at that time by scholars of the 
German Reformed Church generally, was of a kind less rigidly 
Calvinistic than that which prevailed in other parts of Europe. 
This fact is thought by some to afford partial explanation of the 
ease with which Mr. Otterbein in later life entered into complete 
fellowship with men whose spiritual earnestness was quite equal 
to his own, but whose theological views were Arminian rather 
than Calvinistic. 

After graduation from Herborn, Mr. Otterbein tarried there 
a year as preceptor. This was in 1748, and he had now attained 
the age of twenty-two. It was while discharging the duties of 
this position that he took the required examination as a candi- 
date for the Christian ministry. His appointment as vicar of 
Ockersdorf, a little village on the outskirts of Herborn, speedily 





1 Of the seven sons and three daughters born to John Daniel and Wilhelmina 
Otterbein, two daughters died in infancy and one son at the age of twelve. D. Berger, 


Pp. 25. 
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followed. His ordination occurred in the old church at Dillen- 
burg, June 13, 1749. The duties of the Ockersdorf charge in- 
cluded, in addition to the stated preaching services, a prayer- 
meeting—a form of service at that time considerable of an in- 
novation in Germany, but which in his employ, especially a little 
later in America, proved a most efficient means for the promo- 
tion of his work. 

Mr. Otterbein had been but a short time at Ockersdorf when 
it was found that the peculiar fervor and earnestness with which 
he discharged the duties of his office were very far from accept- 
able to many of his congregation. Particularly did they object 
to the plainness of his pastoral reproofs, and to his endeavor 
to arouse within his people a deeper concern for religion on its 
experiential side. So earnest and determined were his oppo- 
nents that they made formal appeal to the civil authorities to 
take him in hand. There were others in his congregation, how- 
ever, who fully approved of his course and admired and ap- 
plauded the zeal and courage which he displayed. From no 
human source did he receive greater comfort and encourage- 
ment at this time than from his aged mother. ‘“ Ah, William,” 
she is reported to have said, “I expected this, and give you joy. 
This place is too narrow for you, my son; they will not receive 
you here; you will find your work elsewhere.” She was further 
heard to say: “ My William will have to be a missionary ; he is 
so frank, so open, so natural, so prophet-like.”! Despite the per- 
sonal worry and discomfort occasioned by the criticism and op- 
position he continually encountered, he resolutely retained his 
post at Ockersdorf for four years, or until the clear and un- 
equivocal call to a larger and more important work compelled 
him to feel that it was his duty to resign. A sudden and unex- 
pected turn of events must have caused the above-quoted words 
of maternal sympathy and approval to seem to him words of 
truly prophetic import. The turn of events referred to was noth- 
ing other than a call to mission work in America. The circum- 
stances of the call, and certain features of the general supervi- 
sion and administration of the mission work itself were so pecu- 








1D. Berger, p. 30, quoted by Berger from Spayth’s History of United Brethren in 
Christ, PP. 19, 20. 
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liar that a separate paragraph seems to be required for their 
treatment. 

The persecutions which followed the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685) were as wide-reaching as French influence. 
The numerous and destructive invasions of the Rhenish Palati- 
nate led many thousands of its German Protestant inhabitants 
to seek safety in exile. They fled mainly to the cities of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Switzerland. After a brief sojourn in the 
cities where they had been hospitably received, the majority 
found homes in America, settling principally in the middle and 
southern colonies. A considerable number chose to establish 
themselves at various points along the Hudson, in the present 
state of New York. The intolerant treatment meted out to 
these by the civil authorities caused the majority of them to 
move eventually to Pennsylvania, where in Berks, Lancaster, 
Bucks, and other eastern counties, they at last found a resting 
place, and proceeded to lay the foundations of those German . 
communities which abide there today. 

These people consisted almost entirely of the representatives of 
three families of Protestants, differing from each other in nu- 
merical strength in the order named—German Reformed, Lu- 
therans, and Mennonites. Prior to the arrival of these fugitives, 
there were in Pennsylvania not a few Germans who had been 
drawn thither by the liberal inducements held out by 
William Penn. The fifty years which followed the: 
founding of the colony witnessed the arrival of from forty 
to fifty thousand, and so great was the influx in the next twenty 
years, that about the time of Otterbein’s arrival it is estimated 
there were not less than ninety thousand Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania. About a third of these were connected, nominally at 
least, with the German Reformed Church; and for the shep- 
herding of this large and widely scattered number there were 
hardly more than a half dozen ministers. So great was the 
spiritual destitution that frequent and urgent appeals for assis- 
tance were made to Protestant friends in Europe. Much in- 
terest and sympathy were everywhere aroused, but the response 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Holland was so magnani- 
mous in character as to be almost without parallel in the history 
of the Christian Church. Missionaries and money were dis- 
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patched, not in the interest of the Dutch Reformed Church, but 
frankly for the purpose of assisting a sister denomination in car- 
ing for its own people. A standing committee of the Classis of 
Amsterdam, and of the synods of North and South Holland, 
either made or confirmed the appointments of missionaries, and 
collected and disbursed the funds for their support. 

An early missionary sent out to America by the Dutch Re- 
formed Church was the Rev. Michael Schlatter.1 At the expira- 
tion of five years of service he returned to Holland and made an 
earnest plea for more funds and workers for his field. His ap- 
peal met with generous response, for he was authorized to go to 
Germany at once and secure six young missionary volunteers. 
Arriving at Herborn, he was not long in securing the desired 
number of suitable young men. It is not at all surprising that 
Otterbein, obedient to the known wish of his pious mother, and 
to the silent prompting of his own mind and heart, should have 
been among the first to respond to this call to Christian service 
in a foreign land. 

The necessary arrangements for the voyage having been 
made, Mr. Schlatter and his company set sail for America near 
the end of March, 1752, and after a tedious voyage arrived in 
New York the latter part of July. Mr. Otterbein proceeded al- 
most immediately to Philadelphia, to find in a short time his first 
field of labor in the near-by city of Lancaster, a city having at 
that time a population of about two thousand souls. Of the 
German Reformed churches then in America, the church of Lan- 
caster was exceeded in importance by but one other—that of 
Philadelphia. Here Mr. Otterbein continued in pastoral charge 
for a period of six years, devoting himself to his ministry with all 
that fervor and singleness of purpose which had so character- 
ized his former work at Ockersdorf; and although his plain and 
fearless handling of the sins of the community gave offense to 
certain of his congregation, the church as a whole entertained 
for him a feeling of genuine affection and warmly approved of 
his course. 

It was during the early years of his Lancaster ministry that 
an incident occurred, which, although simple in itself, was really 


1 Sent out in 1746.2 
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of epoch-making importance because of its profound effect upon 
his personal religious life and upon the nature and efficiency of 
his whole subsequent ministerial service. It is related that after 
preaching one Sabbath morning with unusual unction on the 
subject of repentance for sin, and faith in Christ as a personal 
Saviour, he was approached at the close of the service by a hearer 
who, having been deeply affected by his appeal, was earnestly 
desirous of spiritual advice. The tradition is, that unable to 
furnish the help sought, he retired to his study and there wrestled 
with God in prayer “ for a fuller experience of the regenerating 
power of the gospel, and a more satisfying witness of the Spirit 
to his personal salvation.” The answer came in such full meas- 
ure that ever afterward he continued to regard this experience 
as the supreme crisis of his spiritual history. 

His subsequent pastorates were in Tulpehocken, Pa.; Fred- 
erick City, Md.; York, Pa.; and Baltimore, Md.; in the last of 
which he remained up to the end of his life. Before going to 
Baltimore his services were earnestly sought by several other 
congregations — among them, the Church of Philadelphia, at 
that time the most influential Reformed church in America. 

It was at York that Mr. Otterbein began those evangelistic 
visits to outlying places which have such an important bearing 
on the history of the Church of the United Brethren as bring- 
ing about the conditions out of which the denomination finally 
arose. It was during this period of his ministry, also, that he met 
for the first time Martin Boehm—an event full of significance 
for Mr. Otterbein from a personal point of view, but deserving 
of special mention here because of its influence upon the develop- 
ment of the religious movement of which he was leader. 

The Germans who were the first settlers of Lancaster County, 
were mainly Mennonites who had fled from their native land to 
escape persecution. By 1735 there were, it is estimated, not less 
than five hundred Mennonite families in Lancaster County. It 
was from one of these families that Martin Boehm came. In 
natural temperament he was not unlike Mr. Otterbein, and his 
religious experience seems to have been much like this. Like Ot- 
terbein he felt called to do the work of an evangelist outside the 





1 Berger, Am. Church History Series, vol. XII, p. 324. 
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hounds of his particular parish. On one occasion he was holding 
a gospel meeting in a large barn six miles from Lancaster. The 
place was packed to overflowing with people from the surround- 
ing neighborhood. Tor some reason, whether by invitation or by 
accident is not clear, Mr. Otterbein was present at the meeting. 
Mr. Boehm addressed the throng in one of his characteristically 
passionate appeals, while Mr. Otterbein sat by his side a rapt 
listener to his plain but earnest words. So profoundly was he 
affected by the spiritual glow, the simple directness, and evident 
earnestness and sincerity of the preacher, that when Boehm 
ceased speaking, Mr. Otterbein arose, and embracing him before 
the large congregation, exclaimed aloud, “ Wir sind Briider’”’— 
“We are brethren.” Both the incident and the utterance were 
long cherished among the followers of these men, and are 
thought to have had some influence in determining the name of 
the denomination. 

In 1774 Mr. Otterbein began his pastorate over an inde- 
pendent congregation in the city of Baltimore. The assumption 
of this new charge proved greatly to his advantage, and marks 
a new era in the history of his work. By this time not a few of 
the German congregations in that part of America had become 
so evangelical in tone as to stand quite outside the pale of their 
parent denominations. It was mainly through Mr. Otterbein’s 
influence that they had gradually come to occupy their present 
position, and it was but natural and right that he should now seek 
to promote still further the fraternal relations which had long 
existed between these congregations and himself, even to the 
point of exercising over them a certain measure of spiritual 
oversight. Gradually, and without conscious intention, he was 
led onward in the work of establishing a new religious denomi- 
nation. The truth seems to be that neither at this time, nor for 
many years afterward, had he any thought of forming a new or- 
ganization. He loved the German Reformed Church in which 
he had been reared, and in which he had labored all his life un- 
til going to Baltimore. He never severed his connection with 
that Church, and his name was allowed to stand on the records 
of the coetus as long as he lived. 
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For thirty-nine years Mr. Otterbein maintained his connec- 
tion with the independent congregation in Baltimore, and dur- 
ing the whole of this period he continued without intermission 
his itinerant evangelistic labors. Baltimore was then a city of 
about six thousand inhabitants, a comparatively small part of 
whom were Germans. The progress of his church work was at 
first seriously impeded by the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War, and it was not until after peace had been permanently re- 
stored that steps were taken to effect a definite church organiza- 
tion. 

In 1785 the Baltimore church adopted a body of twenty- 
eight rules dealing with matters of organization and discipline, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Otterbein. These rules are im- 
portant because they subsequently became the basis of the United 
Brethren book of discipline. 

Allusion has already been made to Martin Boehm, Mr. Ot- 
terbein’s early associate. Boehm’s work, which was of the same 
nature as Otterbein’s, was confined to his own people, the Men- 
nonites. When, in the course of a few years, the Church of 
the United Brethren was organized, Boehm was elected a Bishop 
of the denomination, an office to which Otterbein was at the same 
time chosen. In the same class with Mr. Boehm, as prominent 
and efficient colaborers with Mr. Otterbein, should be included 
the names of George Adam Geeting and Christian Newcomer. 
Besides these, Mr. Otterbein could number many active sympa- 
thizers among the more influential ministers of the German Re- 
formed Church, such, e.g. as Dr. William Hendel and Rev. 
Daniel Wagner. With these, and a few others whom we cannot 
name, Mr. Otterbein held special semi-annual conference meet- 
ings for the purpose of promoting piety in the churches. 

The arrival in America of the first Methodist missionaries gave 
added impetus to the general revival movement of which Otter- 
bein’s work was a part. Some of these became closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Otterbein, particularly Francis Asbury, between 
whom and Otterbein a warm friendship grew up which con- 
tinued unbroken for a period of forty years, or until Otterbein’s 
death, November 17, 1813. 
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THE FIRST CONFERENCE, 1789. 


Attention has already been directed to Mr. Otterbein’s at- 
tachment to his mother church. His denominational loyalty 
would not allow him to pursue his special labors in such man- 
-ner as might seem to encourage distrust or .division. His sole 
purpose was to bring about, if possible, a general spiritual quick- 
ening of the church-membership. This led him to seek the co- 
éperation of other ministers in meetings for prayer and social 
conference. Mention has been made of the special semi-annual 
meetings that were held. From minutes of these meetings that 
have been preserved it would appear that “classes,” with regu- 
larly appointed leaders, were organized in fourteen different 
places. Similar meetings under the leadership of Boehm and 
others were organized among the Mennonites. 

In consequence of the gradual development and expansion 
of this work, an amount of preaching was called for by “classes ” 
which the ministers found it impossible to supply. To meet this 
growing demand lay preaching was provided, under the general 
direction, at first, of Mr. Otterbein and Mr. Boehm. 

As time went on the feeling came to prevail that a larger 
share of responsibility for the work should be imposed on the 
ministers themselves. With this object in view a general council 
of ministers was called. This council met in Baltimore in 1789, 
and was composed of seven ministers, including Otterbein and 
Boehm. Special significance attaches to it as being the first 
conference in the history of the denomination, and the first also 
to formulate and adopt a confession of faith and body of dis- 
cipline. The confession of faith, plainly an amplification of the 
Apostles’ Creed, was presumably the work of Mr. Otterbein. 
The rules of discipline adopted by the conference were based on 
the body of rules in use in Mr. Otterbein’s Baltimore congre- 
gation. 

The Confession of Faith and rules were revised in 1814, and 
in their new form became the basis of the present Confession 
and book of discipline of the United Brethren Church. 

A second conference, similar in character to the Baltimore 
Conference, was convened at York, Pa., in 1791. Two impor- 
tant events distinguished the third conference, held near Fred- 
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erick City, Md., in 1800. The first of these was the formal ap- 
pointment of Mr. Otterbein and Mr. Boehm as Bishops, an office, 
the duties of which they had discharged up to this time in a 
purely voluntary and unofficial manner. The second event was the 
adoption of the full name ever since borne by the denomination, 


THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1815. 


The opening years of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
notable extension of work in the regions lying west of the Alle- 
ghenies, whither missionaries had gone but a few years before. 
Numerous preaching-places were established in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, but the Miami Valley of southwestern Ohio was 
the region of greatest activity. The work of the denomination 
had recently been divided into four conferences, and these con- 
ferences were represented by delegates in a General Conference 
which met at Mount Pleasant, Pa., June 6, 1815. The principal 
work accomplished by this, the first General Conference of the 
Church, was the arrangement and adoption of a book of disci- 
pline, which with the Confession of Faith was now printed for 
the first time. 


DOCTRINE AND POLITY. 


The doctrines held by the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ are set forth in the revised Confession of Faith which 
was formally approved by a vote of the entire membership of 
the Church in November, 1888. It reads as follows: 


“ CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


“In the name of God, we declare and confess before all men the 
following articles of our belief: 


I; 


“We believe in the only true God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; that these three are one —the Father in the Son, the Son in the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost equal in essence or being with the Father 
and the Son. 


II. 


“We believe that this triune God created the heavens and the earth, and 
all that in them is, visible and invisible; that he sustains, protects, and 
governs these with gracious regard for the welfare of man, to the glory 
of his name. 





1 It was printed i in the Ge German language. Up to this time, and for some years after, 
the ministers of the United Brethren Church preached exclusively in German. 
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TEE. 


“We believe in Jesus Christ; that he is very God and man; that he 
became incarnate by the power of the Holy Ghost and was born of the 
Virgin Mary; that he is the Saviour and Mediator of the whole human 
race, if they with full faith accept the grace proffered in Jesus; that this 
Jesus suffered and died on the cross for us, was buried, rose again on 
the third day, ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God, to intercede for us; and that he will come again at the last day to 
judge the living and the dead. 


IV. 


“We believe in the Holy Ghost; that he is equal in being with the 
Father and the Son; that he convinces the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment; that he comforts the faithful and guides them into 
all truth. 


Vi 


“We believe that the Holy Bible, Old and New Testaments, is the 
Word of God; that it reveals the only true way to our salvation; that 
every true Christian is bound to acknowledge and receive it by the help 
of the Spirit of God as the only rule and guide in faith and practice. 


VI. 


“We believe in a holy Christian Church, composed of true believers, 
in which the word of God is preached by men divinely called, and the 
ordinances are duly administered; that this divine institution is for the 
maintenance of worship, for the edification of believers, and the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ. 


VII. 


“We believe that the Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
are to be used in the church, and should be practiced by all Christians; 
but the mode of baptism and the manner of observing the Lord’s Supper 
are always to be left to the judgment and understanding of each indi- 
vidual. Also, the baptism of children shall be left to the judgment of 
believing parents. 

“The example of the washing of feet is to be left to the judgment 
of each one, to practice or not. 


VIII. 


“We believe that man is fallen from_ original righteousness, and 
apart from the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is not only entirely desti- 
tute of holiness, but is inclined to evil, and only evil, and that continually ; 
oh that except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
eaven. 


IX. 


“We believe that penitent sinners are justified before God, only by 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and not by works; yet that good works in 
Christ are acceptable to God, and spring out of a true and living faith. 


X. 


“We believe that regeneration is the renewal of the heart of man 
after the image of God, through the Word, by the act of the Holy Ghost, 
by which the believer receives the Spirit of adoption and is enabled to 
serve God with the will and the affections. 
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XI. 


“We believe that sanctification is the work of God’s grace, through 
the Word and the Spirit, by which those who have been born again are 
separated in their acts, words, and thoughts from sin, and are enabled 
to live unto God, and to follow holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord. 


XII. 


“We believe that the Christian Sabbath is divinely appointed; that 
it is commemorative of our Lord’s resurrection from the grave, and is 
an emblem of our eternal rest; that it is essential to the welfare of the 
civil community, and to the permanence and growth of the Christian 
Church, and that it should be reverently observed as a day of holy rest 
and of social and public worship. 


XIII. 

“We believe in the resurrection of the dead; the future general 
judgment; and an eternal state of rewards in which the righteous shall 
dwell in endless life, and the wicked in endless punishment.” 1 

It is interesting to observe that although Mr. Otterbein’s train- 
ing and antecedents were genuinely Calvinistic, this confession is 
clearly Arminian in tone. 

A constitution was adopted by the General Conference of 
1841, and remained in force as the organic law of the church 
until 1889, when it was superseded by the Amended Constitution 
adopted that year. 

The General Conference, which meets every four years, is 
the law-making power of the church. Delegates to it are chosen 
by the general church-membership, the apportionment for each 
Annual Conference district having been previously determined. 
The laity of both sexes are admitted to membership in the Gen- 
eral Conference. It exercises general control over the mission- 
ary, philanthropic, and educational interests of the church; elects 
3ishops for a term of four years; determines the membership 
of the various denominational boards; elects editors, publishing 
agents, general secretaries, etc. 

Next in order below the General Conference is the Annual 
Conference. It is a ministerial body to which the laity are ad- 
mitted in the proportion of one to each charge. It is the func- 
tion of the Annual Conference to care for the local churches, 
elect presiding elders, make annual pulpit assignments, examine 
and ordain candidates for the ministry, and to act as a court in 





1 Berger, pp. 362-364. 
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all matters affecting the character or efficiency of ministers within 
its bounds. 

Below the Annual Conference is the Quarterly Conference, 
which holds four sessions each year under the chairmanship of 
the presiding elder. 

The episcopal features of the United Brethren polity are 
sufficiently accounted for by recalling the long and intimate asso- 
ciation of Mr. Otterbein and his colaborers with the early lead- 
ers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As already stated, 
Bishops in the United Brethren Church are elected for a term of 
four years. They may, however, be re-elected indefinitely. They 
are not regarded as constituting a separate order of the minis- 
try, and are superintendents in every respect except name. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPLY. 


As in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the con- 
ditions and exigencies of the early days led necessarily to the 
adoption of the itinerant system of pastoral supply. The pastoral 
term was first limited tu one year, then extended to two, after- 
ward to three, and in 1893 the General Conference abolished the 
time limit, thus making it possible to reappoint pastors annually 
for an indefinite term of years. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The exclusive use for a long time of the German language 
was a powerful deterrent to the Church’s growth, and it was 
not until English came to be quite generally employed that the 
era of denominational expansion properly began. Missionaries, 
following the movement of the population, established churches 
in all the new states and territories westward to the Pacific 
coast. New vigor was imparted to this work by the organiza- 
tion, in 1853, of the Home, Frontier, and Foreign Missionary 
Society. At the General Cenference held in Topeka, Kansas, in 
1905, a radical change in the administration of the missionary 


work of the Church was effected. The work formerly entrusted 


to one board was divided between two separate societies—the 
Foreign Missionary Society, and the Home Missionary Society. 
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Additional missionary work, home and foreign, is carried on by 
the Woman’s Missionary Association. Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, is the foreign field in which the United Brethren have 
been at work longest. This mission was founded in 1855. All 
the foreign mission work of the United Brethren Church, with 
the exception of the African work, is in the infant stage. A 
Chinese mission, with headquarters in Canton, was opened in 
1889 ; the Japanese work dates from 1895; and within a few years 
work has been begun in Porto Rico and Philippines. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The church has under its care the following educational in- 
stitutions: Western College, Toledo, Ia.; Otterbein University, 
Westerville, Ohio; York College, York, Neb.; Westfield College, 
Westfield, Ill.; Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.; Camp- 
bell College, Holton, Kans.; Shenandoah Collegiate Institute and 
School of Music, Dayton, Va.; Erie Conference Seminary, Erie, 
Pa.; Philomath College, Philomath, Ore.; Edwards Collegiate 
Institute, White Pine, Tenn.; Washington Seminary, Huntsville, 
Wash.; and a theological school, Union Biblical Seminary, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The entire educational work of the denomination is under the 
supervision of the General Conference, which supervision it exer- 
cises through a board of nine members, appointed quadrennially, 
called the Board of Education. 

A more immediate and greater measure of control is exercised 
over the theological seminary, the managers of which are elected 
by the Conference. 


BOARD OF BISHOPS. 


The Board of Bishops consists at present of seven members, 
two of whom are emeriti. The Bishops are members er officio 
of the Board of Education, Foreign Missionary Society, Board of 
Control, and Sunday School Board. For purposes of episcopal 
supervision the home field is divided into five districts—East, 
Central, West, Pacific, and Southern, over each of which a Bishop 
presides. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1905.1 


Returns from forty-two annual conferences, and six mission 
districts in this country and abroad, give 3,927 organized 
churches, 1,969 itinerants, 410 local preachers, with a total 
church-membership of 259,272. No churches are reported in the 
New England states, and scarcely any work has been attempted 
by the denomination in the extreme southern states. The three 
states in which it is strongest in members are Ohio, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania. There are 3,376 church edifices, valued at 
$7,275,459, and 872 parsonages with a total valuation of $1,110,- 
085. The contribution to foreign missions for the year was $40,- 
700.89 ; to the work of Christian education, $36,320.88. The total 
contribution for the entire benevolent work of the church 
amounted to $1,840,235.66. 

SAMUEL SIMPSON. 

Hartford, Conn. 





1 From the denominational Year Book. 
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CHURCH UNITY. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The year 1888 witnessed an event of memorable ecclesiastical 
significance, viz., the putting forth by the Lambeth Conference, 
in slightly amended form, of a series of declarations, or propo- 
sals, which had been formulated at Chicago two years before by 
the House of Bishops of the Prostestant Episcopal Church. These 
proposals, variously known as the Quadrilateral or Four Articles 
of Church Unity, and more commonly in this country as the 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles, were designed to serve as a basis for 
the organic reunion of the churches, and their publication was in 
reality an overture and appeal on this important subject to all 
branches of the Christian Church. 

This concurrent action on the part of English and American 
Episcopalians met with general approval from the Christian 
public, and was even hailed with applause by many who were quick 
to recognize its utter impracticability as a working scheme for 
world-wide ecclesiastical consolidation. For despite its manifest 
futility from a practical point of view, it momentarily erected be- 
fore all eyes that glorious apocalyptic ideal for whose ultimate 
realization the heart of the true Christian world has never ceased 
yearningly to pray. 

A glance at the output of the religious press for the period 
immediately following the publication of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Articles makes it plain that the high-water-mark of public in- 
terest in the question of the reunion of Christendom, in recent 
years at least, was reached at that time. Of late, however, this 
question seems to be again finding a large place in the minds and 
hearts of Christian people. Evidence of this appears in the cur- 
rent newspaper and periodical reports of various movements 
that have been initiated both in this country and abroad. 
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In view of this fact, it has occurred to the writer that a bibli- 


those wishing to make it a matter of special study and investiga- 
tion. The list will be found fairly complete to date (1906). De- 
spite the no little care that has been taken, the compiler entertains 
the fear that important titles have been omitted. On the other 
hand, some that are included might, perhaps, better have been left 
out. In the collection of books and pamphlets use has been made 
of the American Catalogue, the United States Catalogue of Books 
in Print, together with the supplementary numbers of the Monthly 





Cumulative Book Index. For the list of magazine articles re- 
course has been mainly to the Catalogue of the Library of the 
Peabody Institute. 

Books and pamphlets that are starred (*) are to be found 
in the Library of Hartford Theological Seminary. pa.=pam- 
phlet. 


*ANDREWS, SAMUEL J.: Some Thoughts on Christian Unity: 
A Plea for the Headship of Christ in His Church. A 
Letter Addressed to the Rt. Rev. John Williams, Bishop 
of Connecticut. pa., 57 p. Hartford, 1888. 

*AypDELoTT, B. P.: Incidental Benefits of Denominational Di- 
vision: An Argument for Christian Union. 135 p. 
Cincinnati, 1840. 

*Bacon, LEONARD: Sermon before the Foreign Evangelical So- 
ciety. pa., 43 p. New York, May 4, 1845. 

*BOARDMAN, GEO, DANA: The Unity of the Church. Read be- 
fore the Baptist Congress at Indianapolis, November 
15, 1887. pa., 26 p. 

*BootH, Ropert R.: Christian Union and Denominational Loy- 
alty. Sermon before the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States at Saratoga, N. Y., 
May 21, 1896. pa., 54 p. New York. 

*Braprorp, Amory H. ed.: The Question of Unity: Many 
Voices Concerning the Unification of Christendom. 84 
p. New York, 1894. 

Brewster, C. B.: Catholic Ideal of the Church. 42 p. Whit- 
taker, 1905. 

*Brown, Francis: Church Unity. An address before the 
Church Unity Society, Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1893. pa., 


> 


>. 
BrowNe, \ T.: Lost Faith. 134 p., pa. Eckler, 1904. 
Campre.tt, A.: The Christian System, in ref. to the union of 
Christians and a restoration of Primitive Christianity. 
$1.50. Chase, 1886. 





ography of the subject might be of some service, especially to. 
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CARPENTER, W. B.: Some Thoughts on Christian Reunion, 
$1.25. Macmillan, 1895. 

*CLARKE, Dorus: The Oneness of the Christian Church. 105 
p. Boston, 1860. 

*CLARKE, W. N.: Christian Union: The Denomination and the 
Church Universal. 26 p. Amity Tracts, No. 4. New 
York, 1895. 

Cuurcu Unity: the progress and suspension of the negotia- 
tions between the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian 
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CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE MEN.* 





During the three days from March 3oth to April Ist there as- 
sembled in Hartford Seminary a noteworthy gathering of college 
men. The program of the occasion accurately describes it as 
“the third annual conference of college men concerning the 
Christian Ministry ; called under the auspices of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Yale Divinity School, and Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Purpose: To present to those college men who are 
now deciding upon their life work, definite and reliable information 
concerning the opportunities and work of the Christian Ministry 
in this country. All Christian men in our colleges, whether or 
not they have any thought of entering the ministry, are invited to 
attend this Conference.” 

The establishment of this Conference grew out of the wide- 
spread recognition of two facts, — first, that from the number of 
able and well-trained men entering the ministerial profession, 
especially from eastern colleges, was showing a marked falling 
off; second, that the supply of such men had become insuffi- 
cient to supply the need of the Church if it was loyally to fulfill 
its mission in the world. Moreover it was discerned that changed 
social conditions had brought it to pass that the claims and op- 
portunities of the ministry were no longer presented to men in 
the colleges with either the frequency or power with which the 
attractions of other professions were brought to their attention. 
Consequently, on the initiation of Union Seminary, this Con- 
ference was organized by the three schools of theology above 
mentioned. 

The gathering at Hartford was one of noteworthy significance. 
It was remarkable for the number of college men in attendance, 
for the number of colleges represented, for the distinguished 
character of the speakers and for the ability and painstaking care 
manifested in their addresses. Perhaps the one most remarkable 
impression made was the earnestness, absolute frankness, and 





* The full program of the Conference is appended at the close of this article. 
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honesty that was the atmosphere of the whole meeting, a subtile 
something that emanated from the whole assembly, from those 
who listened and from those who spoke alike. Nobody was dis- 
posed to warp or blink facts. All stood in the presence of God 
and waited on the divine message. 

It would seem desirable, if practicable, that all the addresses 
should at some not remote date be issued in a volume. It will 
be the effort in this brief report to give something of the content 
of the message that was delivered. 

It was noteworthy how the addresses at the opening and close 
of the Conference, entirely without pre-arrangement, embraced 
the whole Conference between different phases of one supreme 
thought. Dr. Davis summarized the Gospel declaration re- 
specting the ministry in the words “Come, learn; go, preach;” 
and President Rhees in the closing address gave as the supreme 
qualification of the minister that he should be “a man of insight 
with a message.” 

On Friday evening there were given the Address of Welcome 
by President Mackenzie of Hartford, an address by Dr. O. S. 
Davis on the Gospel and the Ministry, and an address by Presi- 
dent Wilson of Princeton on The Relation of the Minister to the 
Community. 


PRESIDENT MACKENZIE, 


President Mackenzie of Hartford in the name of the three in- 
viting institutions welcomed the Conference to a city founded by 
a minister and where Horace Bushnell, great as a minister and 
as a theologian, did his remarkable work. 

There are gathered here tonight, I take it, the three classes. 
There are those of you who have already made up your minds 
that you are going to enter the Christian ministry, and we wel- 
come you very heartily. We feel that already you are of our 
kind. We feel already that you have given your lives to that 
career in which we of the Seminaries believe, and in which we 
believe the more the longer we labor in the ministry and in its 
teaching. And then there are those who are wavering — who 
have not yet made up their minds, in whom there are motives 
and ambitions at work, and we welcome you very earnestly. We 
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do not wish to prejudge your case; but think that perhaps you 


will find some things become clear that were not clear, some 
things attractive that were repellant, perhaps; some things that 
were attractive before will not become repellant, but will cease to 
have their old power over your imagination and their drawing 
power upon your hearts. And then there are those,—and I 
hope there are a great many of them, who have come, knowing 
that they are not going to enter the ministry. Because men who 
are Christian men, full of the Christian spirit, and yet who know 
they are not called to this as a life work and are going into other 
careers, have a right to know about the ministry. They may 
very naturally say I also want to have a feeling for the greatness 
of this calling and its relations to society, and the relations of 
men who are in other careers to the ministry, and their responsi- 
bilties in relation to it. 

There are three questions I should like to have you ask your- 
selves at the beginning of this Conference, just three, and I 
think they will bring us to the heart of the matter. ‘Having only 
one life, do I wish to put all the value I can with my heart and 
will into that one life?’ That is the first question. The second 
question is this, ‘Where do the highest values for the human 
soul and for the human race lie?’ And then since we here are 
Christian men, ‘ Are we willing to ask and answer these questions 
in personal surrender to the authority and purpose of Jesus 
Christ?’ I do not believe that any man who puts these questions 
earnestly to himself during the next three days will go wrong, 
whether he decides to be a minister or not. All I would 
ask in the name of the three seminaries and the ministry of the 
glorious Church of Jesus Christ, is that during this Conference 
you men who are just beginning, look right into the heart of 
these three questions. 


DR. DAVIS. 


Following the welcoming address Dr. O. S. Davis spoke on 
The Gospel and the Ministry, saying that he should attempt briefly 
and in a general way to show the relation between the gospel and 
the ministry as a specialized profession of life. 

The primary and essential idea in the term ‘Gospel’ is 
simply this, the announcement of divine salvation wrought for 
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men through Jesus Christ. Tidings require an avenue of proc- 
lamation. Clearly, then, one of the most pressing problems 
which Jesus must solve was the manner in which the good news 
of his kingdom was to be most perfectly preserved and spread 
abroad. 

The solution of the problem was reached in the masterly 

method of Jesus which seems at the first glance so foolish and 
futile and which has proved so wise and efficient. Jesus chose 
men to be disciples, impressed not merely the abstract truth but 
himself upon them, and sent them out under the compulsion of 
love and the grip of personal enthusiasm to do the work of pro- 
claiming and promoting the gospel. The method of Jesus can 
be summed up in four words: ‘ Come, learn; go, teach.’ Ponder 
these four words in the antithesis they present, compare this 
method with the common means used to promote truth of any 
sort, and you will discover at once the marvelous originality and 
effectiveness of the plan of Jesus. Every disciple was made an 
apostle ; every pupil was commissioned a teacher ; every follower 
was raised to the rank of a minister. He entrusted the future of 
his kingdom to the personal witness and confident propaganda of 
living persons, attesting a saving relationship and a new life 
found through faith in him. Every Christian was made, instantly 
and authoritatively, a witness to others of the saving experience 
with Christ. No Christian can simply come to Christ and learn 
of him; he dare not simply follow Christ and be taught by him; 
he must go and teach; he must depart and serve. The gospel 
and the ministry are absolutely essential to each other. 

It is on the background of this principle that I wish to con- 
sider the call which comes to every Christian young man of cul- 
ture and power to consider the claim of the ministry as a pro- 
fessional specialization of the indelible character of service es- 
sential to the fact that he is a Christian at all. The question at 
issue is simply this: In view of the absolute necessity of the 
function of service to the promotion and permanence of the 
gospel, and in view of the necessity of the specialized ministry in 
the midst of our organized life where specialization is the secret 
of success in every sphere, are we, as Christian disciples and 
apostles, ready to lift into a new order by consecration and cul- 
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ture, our general gifts of service, and to specialize a certain 
function native to us as Christian men? The call to the ministry 
is, therefore, not sounded by the church or by society. It grows 
naturally and inevitably out of the very genius of our personal 
life of Christian discipleship. As the general ministry of all be- 
lievers is necessary to the gospel, so the specialized ministry goes 
hand in hand with the promotion of the kingdom. The gospel 
is the warrant for the ministry. Revive your consciousness 
of that and you arouse your sense of the call to the ministry, 
There are many reasons to urge as making the ministry attrac- 
tive. There is but one reason supremely valid. It is the nature 
of the gospel itself. Understand that, and the whole function, 
beauty, power, and joy of the ministry appears. The supreme 
sanction is the gospel. 

No report of the address delivered by President Wilson, 
even if given in full, could convey the inspiration of power that 
went out from him in his intensely earnest presentation of The 
relation of the Ministry to the Community. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, 


After saying that he spoke not as the president of a Univer- 
sity but as the citizen of a nation-and the member of a community, 
he continued: I am afraid it is true that we live in a time in 
which one or two generations have seen the influence of the minis- 
ter in the community notably decline. I do not pretend to know 
the whole of the explanation of this change; but I think that I 
can point out to you some of the things we ought to consider in 
this connection. 

There are two ideals which the church has oscillated between 
in respect of the position that a minister ought to hold in the 
community. The one is the ideal which expects the minister to 
hold himself aloof from the ordinary transactions of life, and to 
devote himself exclusively, I had almost said ostentatiously, to 
the things which are spiritual. Then there is the opposite idea, —- 
that the minister ought to be part of everything in the community 
which makes for its betterment, its improvement, its amelioration, 
its reformation, and be at particular pains to live as other men 


live and not to show himself, at any rate externally, separate from 
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the world. This latter is the tendency of our day, and it reveals 
itself in the occasional suggestion of the superior effectiveness 
of the laymen in things spiritual. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not the kind of a conference in 
which carefully to clothe the things that you think. You must 
strip them naked and let them stand for the bare facts that they 
were meant to stand for, and we know that in our time we have 
been trying to unfrock the ministerial profession literally and 
metaphorically. It is a characteristic of our time that we wish to 
combine all things without differentiation in one single thing that 
we call life, and the consequence is that we do not know what 
we would be at. I hope that no man will go into the ministry 
with the hope that he will conceal himself in the crowd so that 
no man may know that he is a minister. I hope that he may plan 
his life so that nobody may ever associate with him without know- 
ing that he is a minister. The Protestant minister has too much 
forgotten the ideals of this separate priesthood. 

What is it that the minister should try to do? It seems to 
me that the minister should try to remind his fellow men in every 
thing that he does and everything he says, that eternity is not 
future, but present, that there is in every transaction of life a line 
that connects it with eternity, and that our lives are but visible 
aspects of the experiences of our spirits upon the earth; that we 
are living here as spirits; that our whole conduct is to be in- 
fluenced by things that are invisible, of which we must be con- 
stantly reminded lest our eyes should be gluttonously filled with 
the things that are visible; that we should be reminded that there 
lurks, not ungraciously and with forbidding mien, but graciously 
and with salvation on its countenance, the image and memory of 
Christ going on a little journey through the earth to remind men 
of the fatherhood of God, of the brotherhood of men, of the jour- 
ney that all spirits are taking to the land that is unseen and to 
which we are coming. 

Now it does not take a great man to radiate a pure spirit, 
because the most modest gifts can be associated with very deep 
and real religious experiences, and the spirit may speak when the 
tongue is tied. I have myself witnessed the history of a pastor 
where the man’s preaching was impossible, but his life divine, 
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and in twenty years there was built up a power out of that 
church, out of what I might call that speechless church, which did 
not radiate from the most eloquent pulpit in the other churches 
of the place; where eloquence seemed empty alongside of radiant 
godliness; where the spirit seemed to have a thousand tongues 
and the mind only one; where the doctrine was more expounded 
by the daily life of one pastor than by all the expositions of the 
other pastors. If you can combine the two, why then you have 
something for the regeneration and revolution of a community. 
But as compared with each other, the reminder of the life is worth 
a thousand times the suggestion of the pulpit. 

Is not this the supreme lesson of the life of Christ? Where 
he had been there must have seemed an atmosphere lingering for 
days together which made it impossible for men to forget that 
time was part of eternity. Now, gentlemen, the world is not 
going to be saved except the minister model himself on Christ. 
The world is not going to be evangelized unless the minister dis- 
tinguish himself from the community. The church is not going 
to recover its authority among men until its ministers display 
their credentials in their lives by showing that the thought that 
is in them is always the thought that makes for salvation; that 
they will not teach the things that are impure; that they will not 
play with the things that are dangerous; that they are not re- 
formers, but ministers of Christ. There is only one way by 
which fire is spread, gentlemen, and that is by contact. The 
thing to be ignited must touch the fire, and unless the fire burns 
in you, nobody will be lighted by contact with you. No amount 
of studious knowledge of the subject matter of your confession 
will do you the least service unless it is on fire, and has com- 
municated its fire to your very heart and substance. Let every 
man, therefore, who goes into the ministry set himself apart; let 
every man who goes into the ministry go into it with the deter- 
mination that nobody shall fail to know that he is a minister of 
the gospel. It can be graciously done, without austerity, without 
rebuke, without offensiveness; it can be done by the simple 
method of merely yourself being conscious that you are the min- 
ister of God. Of no other profession is it true that it consists 
chiefly in being something. The only profession that consists in 
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being something is the ministry of our Lord and Saviour, — and 
it does not consist of anything else. It is manifested in other 
things, but it does not consist of anything else. And that con- 
ception of the minister which rubs all the marks of it off and 
mixes the minister in the crowd so that you cannot pick him out, 
isa process of eliminating the ministry itself. 

Gentlemen, it is very easy to say these things,—#it is im- 
possible to do these things except by the influence and power of 
the Holy Spirit. And the beauty of the gospel is that it is a 
gospel which leaves us not the barren hope that in our own 
strength we can be useful; but the splendid, fruitful hope that 
there is One who, if we but rely upon Him, can inform us with 
these things and make our spirits to be the true spirits of God. 


The session of Saturday morning presented the ministry from 
the point of view of the layman, of the pastor of a large “ institu- 
tional’ church, and of a popular metropolitan preacher. 

Professor Winchester in his address showed the rare faculty 
of increasing the earnestness and significance of his thought by 
flashes of illuminating humor which it is impossible truly to reflect 
from the printed page. As Dr. Wilson resigned, for the moment, 
his presidential office to stand as one among the community and 
express his thought in relation to the minister, so Dr. Winchester, 
led by the same spirit, withdrew from the professor’s chair to the 
layman’s pew, and thence spoke out frankly the modern layman's 
mind on What the Pew Needs from the Pulpit. With like motive 
Dr. Kinsolving took his place side by side with the humble 
dwellers in the lower wards of the city and spoke as one touching 
the daily life of the people with the personal ministry of gracious 
friendliness and efficient administration, and described The Scope 
and Appeal of Work in Large Cities. Dr. MacArthur repre- 
sented the minister in the pulpit touching by his spoken and 
printed message the motives that shape the course of communi- 
ties and nations toward a purer, more patriotic, more righteous 
civilization, exalting The Opportunities of the Ministry. 


PROFESSOR WINCHESTER. 


Professor Winchester said that he should change his topic 
slightly and should speak not so much upon what the pew needs 
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from the pulpit as upon what the pew expects from the pulpit. 
It is rather difficult to know what we need, but, I suppose, we 
all of us know what we want, at least we think we do, 
The layman knows the clergyman in the two relations, of 
pastor and preacher. And of these two relations that of pastor 
is in my judgment more important than that of preacher. The 
office of pastor is certainly more intimate, more individual, than 
that of the preacher. Let me ask then at once, what do I expect 
of my pastor. I expect that he shall be my friend, and shall make 
me regard him as such. He must be my adviser, my counsellor, 
one of the three or four persons in the world (if I am fortunate 
enough to have so many as that) to whom I may go for sympathy, 
or direction or encouragement. Needless to say he cannot be 
that to me if I only know him as he stands in the pulpit on 
Sundays. I do not think I shall be so likely to know him in 
that way, if I think of him purely as a priest — removed in 
office and character from myself by some special consecration. 
I must, indeed, think of my pastor, first, last and always, as 
a good man —a man pre-eminently of religion. Only from such 
a man can I listen to the sacred words that solemnize the great 
crises of life, or breathe above our beloved dead. But I want 
to feel, in all the common and dusty work of life, that he is my 
interested, sympathetic friend. I think one of the most essential 
qualifications of the successful minister must be this gift of 
friendship; he must genuinely like folks, all sorts of folks. I 
know indeed that this broad and genial sympathy is a high and 
rare gift. Most of us of the laity cannot profess to have it in 
any high degree. We like our society classified, stratified. But 
you will find that the really great preachers have not had this 
temper of exclusiveness of selection. And do not think this 
catholic sympathy implies any lack of sensitiveness or refinement 
of taste or manner; it implies precisely the opposite. It is just 
this sensitiveness that responds to every hidden grace and tem- 
per in other people, —the vision to see underneath whatever 


exterior, any essential charm of grace or character. 

And then, further, I want my pastor to be a man of weight and 
influence in the community. I should not like to have anyone 
say of him ‘O, he is only a minister, he doesn’t count in practi- 
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cal affairs.’ It is his work to inspire and direct men in the 
practice of righteousness seven days in the week and not one. 
He may have the knowledge of books — the wider the better — 
but he must have the knowledge of life and of men. Do not 
misunderstand me as saying anything whatever in contradiction 
to the able address of President Wilson, last evening. I never 
would have my pastor conceal the fact that he is a minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I would have him leave no doubt of 
that, wherever he is and whatever he does, and whatever he 
says; but I would have him carry his influence into all depart- 
ments of life and activity. 

Such then, very roughly and imperfectly indicated, is the 
kind of man I would like my pastor to be as a pastor. But 
what do I expect of him as a preacher? There is no higher or 
more solemn privilege committed to any man in this world than 
to be an authorized teacher and preacher of righteousness. Re- 
garded from a lower point of view, there is no other place that 
I think today offers such an opportunity as the pulpit, for in- 
fluence and reputation, by the persuasive power of human speech. 
Eloquence now finds its most congenial home not at the bar or 
in the senate, but in the pulpit. The pulpit, I verily believe, is 
the one best place left for the real orator, —the man who can 
use the strange power of speech to move and uplift his fellow 
men. 

It would be impossible to answer directly the question, 
what the pew expects of the preacher, because different pews 
expect very different things; and, collectively, they expect little 
short of omniscience and universal benevolence. But I am asking 
what the pew has a right to expect of the sermon as an aid to 
the religious life —if I may use a time-honored phrase —‘as a 
means of grace.’ For, I take it, pulpit and pew will agree that 
it is as such that the sermon should be primarily regarded. It 
is not a lecture, an address, a speech; the preacher is not an 
entertainer ; and if we settle back in our pews after the second 
hymn, expecting to be entertained by a not too strenuous in- 
tellectual exercise, enlivened by fancy and rhetoric, why we de- 
serve to be disappointed, —and probably shall be. Of course 
you will not understand me to be depreciating the value of in- 
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tellect and imagination in the sermon, or to be excusing mere 
pious emptiness of thought —far from it. I only say that all 
the highest powers manifested in the sermon are directed, and 
must be directed, to distinctively religious ends; and we who 
sit in the pews must remember that. I hardly think I go too 
far when I say that no sermon from the pulpit meets rightly 
the need of the pew unless it tends clearly and unmistakably to 





strengthen our distinctively religious motives. I must feel when 
it is over a stronger purpose to be a good man, to be a religious 
man. The best test of the sermon is to inspire. There are 
manifold ways by which to stimulate and inspire. The least 
effective is probably that of direct exhortation. A sound 
psychological insight shows that the most powerful inspiration 
comes by indirection. The inspiration may come from exposition, 
or from history, or from doctrinal presentation,—in many 
ways — but the pew has the right to expect to find it. 

The range of subjects that my preacher may present to me 
is practically infinite— as wide as human life; for he is helping 
me to bring all my thought and action under the sway of re- 
ligious motives. It is true, as is often stated, that the great 
fundamental truths of the gospel which the preacher has to de- 
clare and apply are few, and they are familiar ; but in the applica- 
tion of those few old truths to the manifold forms of human char- 
acter, and the intricate changeful phenomena of human expeti- 
ences, there is infinite variety. And then how imperfectly do we 
in the pews understand the meaning of these great familiar 
truths. Now, surely, I may expect my preacher to help 
me into a more intimate sense of the meaning of these great 





truths of the religious life. 

One thing may I say in closing, I do think I have the right 
to demand of my preacher who ministers to me the truth, that 
he has tested it by his own thinking or his own experience, that 
he has made it his own truth. I do not care to have him minis- 
ter to me somebody else’s probable opinion. I do not care to 


have him preach his reading to me. I would have him read; but 
his reading should have passed through his own mind. “ Read- 
ing,’ says my Lord Bacon, “ maketh a full man; ” but when a man 
is constantly spilling over his reading, it looks as if his capacity 
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was not great. What my preacher says to me from his pulpit 
on Sunday may not be novel or profound, or brilliant, or strik- 
ing; I have no right to expect that. But I do expect that it 
shall be vital ; not second-hand but fresh from his thought, warm 
with his own feeling. To such a message coming from such a 
man, this man whom I know and love as my pastor seven days 
in the week, whom I never see without wanting to shake hands 
with him in good fellowship — to such a message from such a 
man I shall listen, you may be sure. Nor can I conceive of any 
higher service that may be rendered to me in this world, than to 
speak to me Sabbath after Sabbath thoughtful, loving words of 
divine truth— which he knows to be the truth—that shall 
guide, console, and inspire. This is the need of the pew; it is 
the opportunity and privilege of the pulpit. Opportunity and 
privilege higher than these, no man can conceive. 


DR. KINSOLVING. 


I wish to disclaim at the outset the slightest disesteem of the 
work of the country pastor. I am myself an urbanized rustic. 
For the past seventeen years, or nearly so, my task and problem 
has been a large down-town city parish on the Brooklyn side of 
East River. There, in two wards that have grown 10,000 in 
population in a dozen years, I have the responsibility and over- 
sight of two churches and two large parish houses, ten salaried 
workers, 275 voluntary workers, about 1,300 communicants, and 
3,000 individuals. I shall have in mind the needs in those older 
quarters where population is densest and the battle must be more 
of a hand-to-hand affair. Any man who will look into the life 
and activities of the parishes which are reaching the people in 
an effective way will see that the modern Church has undergone 
a great transformation, and offers today a broader field for 
human work than ever before. You will sometimes hear the 
institutional Church railed at as a new and secular and very dan- 
gerous departure, a thing chiefly of kitchens and pots and ket- 
tles and.clinics and playgrounds. It is really a going back to 
the ministry of him who fed the multitudes, healed the sick, 
watched the habits of birds and flowers as naturally as he 
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preached the gospel and cast out devils. Jesus Christ is a justi- 
fication of the institutional church. He laid his hand not upon 
a part of life but upon the whole of it, and the working church 
is only seeking to express the comprehensive mission of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Nearly a thousand of our choicest young men and 
women have, during the past few years, devoted their lives to 
some form of settlement work. They have established them- 
selves in different difficult neighborhoods, involving most real 
sacrifices, and the majority of them have found great happiness 
in their work. Without question, we have been living through 
an ebb-tide of religious conviction, but it is easy to misread or 
exaggerate it. All human tides turn, and even when low the 
ocean is there. No man can fail to feel the throb and thrill of 
our new-felt sense of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man—both even yet so dimly recognized. No man 
can mark the intellectual activity of the Christian Church, its 
social activity, its unparalleled missionary enterprises, without 
being proud that he belongs to his age. 

You remind me that the workingman has been growing in- 
creasingly sordid and hard and aloof from the possibility of 
Church influences. Yes, you have put your finger upon the most 
serious phenomenon in today’s religious problem. But I can 
have more to do with the training of the workingman’s children 
than he himself, and this matter of the religious care of the child 
looms larger every year to all intelligent students of Christian 
progress. The workingman has still a deep reverence for the 
voice of Christ, and feels the appeal of the spirit of Christ, 
and absolutely the only hope of a bloodless settlement of 
this long quarrel lies in the ability of the Christian Church to 
act as peace-maker by bringing each party under the influence of 
the justice, unity, sympathy, and brotherhood of Christ. 

What do the people in our large cities need in the minister? 
My answer will be first, a seer and teacher ; second, a friend and 
pastor; third, a leader and organizer. 

i. First of all, the age needs the man with a message, with 
God’s message through Christ, and that message passed 
thoroughly into his own life experience. The seer is first of 
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all a listener, and it is simply marvelous how much a preacher 
of very humble gifts will have to say that is richly worth the 
hearing, provided he has had the grace of a listening ear. The 
reason that to some of you prophethood seems irksome and hard 
and dull is, perhaps, that you have not sufficiently held tryst with 
God and nature. You have not brooded over the spiritual 
worths of men; you have let the poet in you and the idealist, the 
man of vision and burning inspiration expire in the chill streets 
of the common life. 

2. And then there is a hunger in the myriad homes of the 
city for the Christian friend and pastor, the man whose very 
presence will remind them of the claims of higher things, even 
when his lips refrain from speaking his deepest thoughts, for the 
wholesome humanist who can get down to the vernacular of 
their everyday thoughts and patiently and strongly await the 
occasion of the word in season that may be fitly spoken. 

3. And then the appeal of the large city today is for leaders 
and organizers. It is not what a man can do himself, but what 
he may inspire others to do that counts. The highest service 
that you can do your fellow in the Christian Church is to de- 
velop his capabilities, is to evoke his individual energies, is to 
discover his talent of usefulness. The great aim of the ministry 
today, after special prophetic witness-bearing, is to lay hold on 
the tremendous energy of our western men and women and use 
it for Christ and the Church. 

Your best services will be to induce men and women to do 
something for their Lord, to put forth such activity as they are 
capable of in the name of the disciple, trusting God’s providence 
to infuse the service with a more sacred meaning with the process 
of the years. My dear young brethren, as I have spoken to you so 
simply and, I fear, imperfectly, out of the experience of one who 
is only a few paces ahead of you in the race of life, God grant 
that his Holy Spirit may have whispered to some soul ‘ Behold, 
I have set before you an open door, and no man can shut it.’ 
T have not put before you an easy vocation. On the contrary, it 
is the most exacting calling that I know. But the satisfactions 
of the ministry are deep and beyond words. As the old soldiers 
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fall out, there must be others to take their places. Adapting 


somewhat Matthew Arnold’s lines, may 


“ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line; 
Stablish, continue our march 
On to the bound of the waste, 
Qn, to the City of God.” 


DR. MACARTHUR. 


In many homes, colleges, and in business offices today there 
are young men of high spirit, intellectual culture and religious 
consecration who are earnestly asking this question: ‘“ How 
shall we best invest our lives for the good of man and the glory 
of God?” Permit me, then, to name and to emphasize some of 
the opportunities which the ministry offers. 

I. The Ministry and Self-Culture. In no sphere of labor is 
there so great an opportunity for self-culture as in the Christian 
ministry. It is readily admitted that culture may be pursued for its 
own sake, but self-culture may be consecrated to the noblest forms 
of service for our fellow men and for our God. The ministry 
furnishes superb opportunities for zsthetic culture in the noblest 
sense of that term. Aésthetic culture pertains to the sciences 
of taste or beauty. The true minister, like his divine Master, 
loves -the beautiful as well as the truthful. God is a God of 
beauty. There is no virtue in mere ugliness. A minister with 
cultured taste and sanctified common-sense can reform and re- 
generate an entire community. It is his solemn duty, as it is his 
blessed privilege, to illustrate and manifest such culture in his 
personal life and teaching. The ministry gives a rare oppor- 
tunity for intellectual culture. Theology is the science of God. 
This science treats of God and man in all their known relations 
to each other. Thoughts of God plowing through the soul stim- 
ulate all its faculties and summon them to the exercise of their 
noblest powers. Living with God we catch somewhat of his 
spirit and we may partially rise into the supernatural regions in 
which he lives, moves, and has his unique being. Prayer incites 
not only the tenderest emotions, but also the loftiest intellectual 
conceptions by bringing the human soul into touch with the 
heart and mind of God. All the latent powers of the soul are 
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exalted to their loftiest, sublimest, and divinest activities. The 
life of God in the heart of simple men has filled their lips with 
eloquence, their lives with benefactions, and their homes with 
the radiance of heaven. The school of Christ is the noblest uni- 
versity. 

It gives also unique opportunity for moral development. No 
other profession can approach the Christian ministry in this re- 
spect. The clergyman has every inducement to live in the 
noblest part of his being, in the cupola of his soul. His profes- 
sional ideals stimulate him to rise to the highest moral levels. 
The confidence and affection entertained toward him by noble 
men and women are incitative of the most determined efforts to 
be worthy of the esteem in which he is held. 

II. The Ministry as Ministrant to Men. As already stated, 
culture may be extremely selfish. In that case, it is not true 
culture. Culture fails of its proper use except in so far as it 
ministers to the good of men and to the glory of God. The 
ministry puts men into the sweetest possible relations with their 
fellow men. The true minister’s interest in those about him is 
inspired and inspiring. In that interest there is nothing selfish, 
nothing ignoble, nothing reprehensible; but everything that is 
honorable, commendable, and beautiful. The true minister 
sweeps his hand over the entire harp of life and brings forth 
melodious music. The whole world of human interests is his 
province. Directly or indirectly he may teach the most fervent 
patriotism. Some pulpits actually make Websters and other 
heroes and patriots. 

Many ministers create and diffuse a literary and scientific at- 
mosphere throughout whole communities. The true pulpit is 
a bulwark of all that is noblest in civilization and divinest in 
humanity. When God lets loose a great thinker, consecrates 
him fully to his service and puts him in a Christian pulpit, with 
the press to carry his words to the ends of the earth, only the 
great God himself can rightly estimate that man’s power. It 
is not too much to say that an able Christian minister is a public 
benefactor. He energizes, vitalizes, spiritualizes, and divinizes 
all the interests of humanity. His is the all-inclusive ministry, 


of whose sphere the other professions are but spheroids, the cir- 
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cle of which they are but segments. His is the circular, the 
spherical, the orbicular life. Surely no other calling offers to 
magnanimous, knightly, chivalrous, virile, and Christly young 
men such inducements for the investment of their lives as the 
Christian ministry. 

Ill. The Ministry as Audient and Declarative of God. 
The true minister is in a special sense the child of eternity, 
Things infinitely great and infinitely small are his for meditation 
and ownership. God admits him into the intimacy of his own 
mysterious, undefined and indefinable life. It is not too much to 
say that there is a sense in which the true minister is on terms of 
ineffable intimacy with the Almighty. But how can men know 
God? In order to know him they must be to a greater or less 
degree like God. Our Lord formulated this profound truth 
when he said, with a philosophy as penetrative as the rhetoric 
was illuminative, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” To see God is the greatest honor and the highest 
happiness that can be conferred on man. The truly devout man 
not only believes but he actually feels and knows that there is a 
God. He has personal sensations of the Almighty. Thus 
blessed experience harmonizes with the profoundest reason, the 
lowliest faith with the loftiest philosophy. 

But the true minister not only knows God but he interprets 
God. He stands in the presence-chamber of the King; then with 
radiant face he comes out to speak to men. He knows that all 
true science lays its crown at the feet of the Almighty Creator. 
The true minister is thus a prophet of God’s thoughts and an in- 
terpreter of God’s acts. He really incarnates God. In a real 
sense every Christian is an incarnation of God. Our life is hid 
with Christ in God. God dwells in us and we dwell in God. 
These thoughts are almost too lofty for consideration and too 
tender for enunciation. We are, however, to strive to rise to 
their noble heights and to descend to their unfathomable depths. 


These are truths of marvelous and infinite condescension. They 
should awaken the deepest gratitude and the tenderest love in 
every human heart. Our souls may literally be the dwelling 
place of Jehovah, our bodies be the temples of the Holy Spirit. 
Our hearts may be the true Shekinah. One is awed into rev- 
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erent silence in the presence of these august possibilities. Surely 
no other profession or activity among men offers such induce- 
ments to young men of robust bodies, cultured minds, and con- 
secrated hearts as the Christian ministry. When its opportuni- 
ties, not only for benediction but for benefaction, not only of be- 
nevolence but for beneficence, are fully understood, young men 
of the noblest character will seek for admission into the ranks of 
the ministering servants of Jesus Christ. May we so incarnate 
Christ, holding him up alike by our lips and lives, that he may 
fulfill through us his own inspiring promise: ‘ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 


Saturday afternoon the members of the Conference availed 
themselves of the many invitations extended to become acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical and social instrumentalities which are at 
work in Hartford and its vicinity for the bettering of human life. 
The evening session accented rather the technical side of the 
ministry. Professor Hibben, speaking on the The Ministry as 
a Profession, brought out by fine logical analysis the motives 
that should not and that should actuate a man in choosing pro- 
fessional rather than other employment, and the profession of the 
ministry rather than any other. Professor Porter speaking on 
The Intellectual Value of Theological Training, put in its true 
proportion, and with its true significance, the appeal of the min- 
istry to the intellectual life, and the value and necessity of intel- 
lectual training in order that the intellectual needs of religious 
men might be met and their social requirements clearly discerned 
and soundly ministered to. 


PROFESSOR HIBBEN. 


I wish to place this discussion at once upon a high plane, by 
assuming that no one will seriously consider the ministry as a 
profession who has not a due regard for the dignity and re- 
sponsibilities of a professional career in general. 

Moreover, a profession should be adapted to the man and 
the man to the profession. The sphere which affords the most 
abundant scope for self-manifestation is the sphere ordained by 
eternal decree for man’s life work. Let us take this as the basal 
principle upon which every other consideration must rest. 
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But you may object that there is a serious danger of deciding 
sO momentous a question from a purely selfish point of view. 
This, however, cannot be unless one takes a low and narrow 
view of self. The object of his consideration should be the Self 
in its larger significance, not submerged beneath the desires, the 
whims, the ambitions of selfishness, but as revealed through the 
manifold relations which in the fullness of life it sustains to man 
and to God. For the personality whose most complete develop- 
ment is the end in view is the person in his altruistic impulses as 
well as his egotistic desires. The criterion, therefore, as to 
man’s proper profession is the scope which may be afforded for 
the complete realization of his personality and that in its most 
comprehensive significance. 

This is all very well, you may insist, as regards other profes- 
sions, but the ministry is in a class by itself. For the ministry 
presses certain claims upon the heart and mind which do not ob- 
tain elsewhere. 

While due consideration should be given to these peculiarly 
sacred feelings, let us take every care in our interpretation of 
them, for however holy the motive, nobility of motive does not 
assure wisdom of choice, although many think and act as though 
it did. There are certain motives which lead men to the choice 
of the ministry as a profession which are as mistaken as they 
are high-minded, noble and pure. Let us consider two of 
them : — 

1. With many men the whole matter is put in some such 
train of thought as this——The ministry offers an opportunity 
for the direct service of God, a service engaging all one’s powers. 
Furthermore, a direct service is superior to an indirect, a com- 
plete sacrifice to a partial one. The ministry, therefore, as a life 
work which demands this singleness of aim, must take prece- 
dence of all other professions in the mind of him who wishes to 


serve God and man. 
Such an argument contains, however, a very subtle fallacy. 


For what does that service amount to which entails upon a man 
a work for which he is not fitted. The fact that it is direct and 
complete does not outweigh the other fact that it is without 
any special efficiency and usefulness. 
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2, You may object again that any such general criterion as 
I have suggested must give place to the promptings of con- 
science, that if a man feels that it is his duty to enter the ministry, 
then that settles the matter once for all. 

But even when the issue is thus drawn, it is possible to in- 
quire, and indeed one ought to inquire, as to the nature of this 
call of duty. It is possible to make a mistake in interpreting the 
commands of conscience. The essential point in my opinion tc 
consider is this: — Does the sense of duty come to one naturally 
or artificially? Is it a welling up from the deep springs of one’s 
inner being, or does it proceed from some external source? If 
it is from within, it carries with it the interests, the delight, the 
enthusiasm of the aroused activities of the man’s whole nature. 

There are many situations in life where we must follow the 
call of duty though the whole nature may rebel. I would not 
for a moment lose sight of the strain of rigorism which runs 
through the moral law. But I protest with all the vehemence 
of my being that the pursuit of a profession is not one of these 
cases. Here the lines of greatest interest and of the most urgent 
obligation run parallel. 

“Where love is an unerring light, and joy its own security.” 

I wish to turn now to certain motives which are not so 
worthy. My reason for referring to them is that a clear state- 
ment of their nature may show to some who are self-deceived 
the inconsistencies and incongruities of their position, and sec- 
ondly that the motives which I have in mind are operative quite 
extensively and are working a manifest injury to the cause of 
true religion. 

1. The first expresses a common frailty of human nature, 
to follow the line of least resistance. It manifests itself in vari- 
ous ways. It is well known that preparation for the ministry is 
easier than for any other profession. The way is smoothed of 
many obstacles. There is a comfortable prospect of an imme- 
diate beginning of the full activities of one’s professional career, 
and the possibility also of early establishing a home and attaining 
a secure and honorable position in the community. All this un- 
happily appeals to some natures. There are again others who 
follow the line of least resistance as regards certain moral con- 
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siderations. I have heard it urged that a man in the ministry 
is safeguarded from the fierce assaults of temptations to which 
the ordinary man in the various walks of the world is exposed. 
From this point of view, the ministry is considered primarily as 
a means of saving one’s own soul. If such motives weigh with 
a man, there should stand before him an angel with a flaming 
sword to bar the way. The men who are needed today in the 
ministry are of sterner and sturdier stuff, who seek neither ease 
of circumstance or safety of soul, who indeed are not even capa- 
ble of entertaining such thoughts in their more serious outlook 
upon life. 

2. The second motive, unworthy the man and yet all too 
common, is that of the residual choice. A drifting into the min- 
istry because no other profession strongly appeals to one. 

He who reaches the ministry by the process of residual 
choice is one who belongs himself to that residual class which 
is left over after the picked men have been chosen from it. Let 
such a man dig, or plow, or turn his hand to any labor that 
with the sweat of toil will bring the rewards of honest effort; 
but as he values himself and reveres his God, let him not pre- 
sume to undertake the offices and privileges of that high calling 
of which he is not worthy. 

You may think that I have treated this subject too exclusively 
from a negative point of view. I have emphasized the con- 
siderations of this nature not because I think too little of the 
ministerial vocation, but, on the contrary, because I regard it so 
highly. If you object that this indication lacks in definiteness, 
it can be made more definite by the following considerations con- 
cerning the specific characteristics which pertain to the minis- 
terial office: 

1. The minister should be one who by nature possesses in 
some degree at least the faculty of spiritual discernment, who 
instinctively discovers in the things seen and temporal a deeper 
significance which can be interpreted only in the light of the 
larger universe of the eternal, who has that touch of idealism 
which shows itself not only in the desire but in the conviction 
that the kingdom of God shall prevail. It is possible, however, 


that a man may be so absorbed an idealist that he is unpractical 
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and visionary. There is, therefore, a second characteristic which 
may be regarded as the natural complement and corrective of the 
extreme cases of the first. 

2. The minister should have not only an enthusiasm for God 
and righteousness, but also an enthusiasm for humanity,—a 
“lover of the vision of truth” but also a lover of men, a sharer 
in their interests, burdened by their sin and evil, touched by their 
sorrows, believing in their possibilities, with a desire to serve 
them, to point them to higher things and lead the way. 

The ministry today is in sore need of men who are man’s 
friends, who command both respect and affection, who are in- 
spired to their tasks by no considerations which can be urged 
from without but only by those forces which stir within, men 
who seek no reward but whose manifold activities are their own 
reward, men whose lives illustrate the lessons which they teach, 
and the life which they proclaim, men of burning zeal ever con- 
suming but never consumed, men of human interests and human 
sympathies, but of divine conviction and divine aspiration. 


PROFESSOR PORTER. 


My subject suggests at once that a theological training may 
have other values besides the intellectual, and also that its intel- 
lectual value may be questioned. Such questioning comes in 
fact from two sides. There are those who think that there can 
be no true science in a school of divinity. On the other hand, 
there are those who say that the theological training is not too 
little but too much intellectual. Let us look at these two denials 
of the intellectual value of theological training. 

I. Let us look, then, first at the opinion that the study of 
theology is unscientific. The opinion that intellectual work 
worthy of the name is not done in divinity schools is largely due 
to ignorance about what is done there, and perhaps especially 
to ignorance of the large place that historical methods now have 
in theological studies, not only in the Department of Church 
History proper, but in biblical courses and in Systematic The- 
ology as well. One of our university professors has told me 
that he wishes his students might take a course in a literary and 
historical criticism of the Pentateuch, because in no other ancient 
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literature has such thorough scientific work been done in analy- 
sis and historical reconstruction. Nowhere else can the true 
methods of historical research be better learned. In one central 
historical problem many of the lines of theological study con- 
verge —in the problem, that is, of the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. A true understanding of Jesus Christ rests on rigorous 
intellectual labor no less than on spiritual sympathy and the in- 
sight of obedience and love. Surely no other personality in his- 
tory is so attractive and so rewarding an object of study, as no 
other event in human history has such importance from the his- 
torical, the intellectual, point of view as the beginning of the 
Christian religion. If culture consists in learning and propa- 
gating the best that has been thought and known in the world, 
a theological course offers a peculiarly straight road to culture. 
It conducts one along some of the highest levels of human 
thought and achievement. But it is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected nor desired that many men will enter the ministry from 
an intellectual interest. It is not primarily or chiefly as a sub- 
ject of study or a means of culture that our profession makes 
its highest appeal. The Christian religion means unselfishness, 
and in choosing the Christian ministry a man should be thinking 
chiefly not of himself, but of his fellow men. One may indeed 
find his life by losing it in Christ’s name, but no one whose first 
aim is to find his own life, to bless and save himself, will ever 
discover the secret of the way of Jesus. 

II. I turn, therefore, to the other source of doubt about the 
intellectual value of a theological training. Is not the Seminary 
course one-sidedly intellectual? I am, I hope, speaking to many 
college men who, so far as they are drawn to the ministry, are 
drawn to it because it is the most direct way in which one can 
devote himself to calling forth the higher life and battling against 
the lower life of men, in the spirit and name of Jesus Christ. 
In such a spirit the question most likely to be asked is whether 
the divinity course is not too intellectual, whether it is not likely 
to cool religious enthusiasm, lame practical efficiency. It is 
more important, I think, for me to meet this question than the 
former one, though in order to do it I change my subject from 
“The Intellectual Value of Theological Training” to “ The 
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Practical Value of the Intellectual Side of Theological Training.” 
To doubts and questions like these I would give two answers: 
First, that in Christian religion the intellect has its place and 

rights by the side of feeling and will; and, second, that in the 
Christian ministry the intellectual side of our religion makes 
just now special demands, and puts upon us responsibilities we 
cannot escape. (1) Religion, then, has to do with all sides of 
human nature, with thought, feeling, and will. It can be defined 
as a knowing, to know God and his Son Jesus Christ; or it can 
be defined as a feeling, for example, the feeling of dependence ; 
or again, as will and action. Pure religion is to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from the world. Paul is a splendid example of a power- 
ful and creative intellect, intense emotions and forceful and pro- 
ductive energy of will, all these powers being heightened and 
fused to a unity through Christ. Now, of course, if the Christian 
religion concerns in this way all sides of human nature, the spirit 
of a divinity school should be such as to help the inner life of re- 
ligion, but the theological course should instruct the mind as well, 
and as a scholastic course leading to a scholastic degree, intel- 
lectual training must necessarily have the foremost place in it. 
I come, therefore, to a second thing I want to say on this point. 
(2) Granting that the intellect has a place in religion, does the 
intellectual side make such demands upon the Christian minister 
today as to require of him special scientific training? The ques- 
tion is not one of rights but of uses. Does the minister need for 
the most useful service of the cause of Christ such studies as 
make up a large part of the Seminary curriculum? I think he 
does, and especially for two reasons: because Christian thought 
needs to be readjusted to our present knowledge of the world, 
and because Christian principles need to be re-applied to present 
conditions of society. 

Now I should fully agree that it would be a mistake to press 
the knowledge of new efforts to readjust Christian theology to the 
new world of our knowledge upon the simple believer who has 
no difficulties but only joy and satisfaction in his faith; but I 
urge that the minister should face these problems in the fullest 
light of modern scholarship. It is true that it is not his calling 
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to engage in scholarly research. Nevertheless, he will be the 
professional representative of the Christian religion in his com- 
munity. Our ministers are in some danger of forgetting that 
they have a duty to the upper as well as to the lower classes of 
society, and to the younger as well as to the older. If our 
Churches present the Christian religion in forms of expression 
which only the older people, or else the ignorant or untrained, can 
accept, there will be a real danger that our religion will go the 
way that others have gone when they have become the supersti- 
tion of the masses sustained by the intelligent only for practical 
purposes, for the safeguarding of society from disturbances from 
beneath. This fatal danger is to be avoided by keeping our faith 
on its intellectual side from age to age at home in the world 
of present knowledge. If the reasoning of ministers in their 
pulpits, and of their teachers in the classroom, is not to be an arti- 
ficial covering over of superstition, it must be consciously under- 
taken in order to uncover and destroy superstition in all the 
various and ever new forms in which it persists in coming to 
light ; and this is precisely the aim of the intellectual side of the 
minister’s training. The minister is directly responsible for 
guarding the reasonableness and reality of Christian faith for 
this, no less than for inspiring its enthusiasm and directing its 
energies to useful service. It is because of the extreme im- 
portance of this side of a minister’s responsibility as a mediator 
between scholarship and the laity that the intellectual side of the 
Seminary course has its practical justification. 

But there is a second direction in which intelligence should in- 
form and control the professional work of the ministry in our 
day, namely in the application of Christian principles to the social 
problems of our times. The Christian religion exists not for its 
own sake but for the sake of mankind. The adjustment of Chris- 
tian ideas to modern knowledge is only a means to an end. 
The end is the renewing of human life. There are important in- 
tellectual aspects of modern efforts at social uplift. The truth 
and force of the Christian religion must be so applied as to bring 
a real salvation to men and women at home and in other lands. 
This summons appeals to something deeper in the Christian 
man than the intellect, but yet at no time in the past has intelli- 
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gence so definitely set before itself the problem of determining 
the ways and means that shall be not only loving and heroic but 
wise and effective for uplifting the lower levels of human ex- 
istence. Genuineness of faith and warmth of heart are not 
enough for this task. Even here in the most directly practical 
work of the Christian calling we need to add knowledge to our 
faith and wisdom to our zeal. 

I have tried, then, to prove, or at least to affirm and explain 
two propositions: that the theological training has intellectual 
value and that the intellectual side of theological training has 
practical value. The Christian ministry calls for men of various 
talents, but with others it calls also, and loudly, for men of in- 
tellectual talent. Such men will find in theological study fair 
and attractive fields for their best gifts, ample room and abun- 
dant helps for scientific research in the modern spirit in regions 
of the highest interest and the richest rewards. For the realiza- 
tion of Christian ideals in society, the highest intelligence is 
needed no less than the most unselfish devotion. Thorough in- 
tellectual training in theology is in itself of interest and inherent 
worth. But it is also—and this should be to you a weightier 
consideration than the other —an essential part of your equip- 
ment for the best service of man in the name of Christ. 


Sunday afternoon the platform was occupied by representa- 
tives of the Foreign Missionary Boards of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches. Dr. Capen had, before being con- 
nected with the American Board, so identified himself with socie- 
ties engaged in the work at home that he could speak with 
especial suggestiveness on The Claims and Necessities of the 
Home Field, discerning their relation to the work as a whole. 
Dr. Halsey’s familiarity with both the literature and the adminis- 
tration of foreign missions made it possible for him to make 
amazingly vital, and at times thrilling, the impulse and uplift and 
sweep of foreign missions as bringing one in touch with the great 
world movements and supplying to the pastor a new efficiency 
and a new joy. Thus he showed The Relation of the Home 
Pastor to the Foreign Missions. 

At the conclusion of the two formal addresses there followed 
a free conference, presided over by President Mackenzie, in 
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which questions were frankly asked by the college men, and the 
general themes of the conference freely discussed, This was 
not arranged for on the program and had for that very reason a 
freshness and spontaneity which gave it peculiar value. 


PRESIDENT CAPEN. 

I am talking to Christian young men who admit that the 
Lord is-the master of their lives. 

I take it for granted that every Christian young man wishes 
to make his life count as much as possible in helping to bring in 
the Kingdom of God. 

It is an age as never before of opportunity. The whole world 
is open and is throbbing with energy and life. There are great 
chances for usefulness and success in the material world, espe- 
cially to educated young men. I do not think that we can over-es- 
timate at the present time the value of the Christian layman. His 
business training fits him to do many things better than the pro- 
fessional man can possibly do them. He can enter some doors 


where the minister cannot enter. There are great opportunities 


also in other professions. Everywhere in our modern life the 
doors are wide open into which the earnest man can enter and 
make himself felt for good. In this multiplicity of claims Christ 
comes with his call to the ministry. 

First, The gospel ministry is the greatest of the professions. 
It is the greatest because it is the place of power. On the aver- 
age, the minister in each community is the man of most steady 
and commanding influence. He shapes public opinion, as a rule, 
more than anyone else. The minister at the present time has 
less authority than in the generations past, but he has more in- 
fluence. It is the greatest because its results are the most per- 
manent. The minister especially is building character. He is 
making and molding lives. We may go even further and say 
he is redeeming lives from sin and ignorance, and with God’s 
help changing them to that which is true and noble both for the 
life that now is and that which is to come. 

Second, The ministry has a claim upon us because it is the 
place of sacrifice. You remember the words of Mazzini that the 
highest call that comes to a young man is to “ come and suffer.” 
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It is that appeal that is ringing out now through our land, 
challenging so many in all our colleges to consecrate their lives 
to the noblest service. 

Third, The ministry here at home has a special claim, be- 
cause the United States is in a peculiar sense a trustee for the 
whole world. We are experimenting in self-government on the 
largest possible scale. If America breaks down the greatest 
hope of the world is gone. Nothing can save our nation but 
Christianity. Certainly education will not do it, for a man may 
be almost an educated devil. The minister in the community is 
the man who holds it to the loftiest ideals. In the passion for 
wealth these ideals will be lost sight of without this life which 
is keeping itself in close touch with God and helps to keep others 
there also. 

Fourth, The home field has a claim upon the minister be- 
cause he is really teaching the whole world. By our own na- 
turalization laws we are not living for ourselves or by ourselves ; 
we throw the gates wide open and take these new men from 
across the sea into partnership and give them a share in the gov- 
ernment. These immigrants touch their friends constantly in 
the home land. When, therefore, we touch these lives, we are 
practically reaching the whole world. It is a wide open world 
and things that are done here touch everywhere, and the Ameri- 
can minister has the consciousness, therefore, that by molding 
society in his own field he is setting in motion influences that 
reach around the world. 

Fifth, The minister in the home land is not only the leader 
in spiritual things, but the dynamic of civic righteousness. The 
peril of the United States is not from without but from within. 
Corruption and graft are everywhere. The minister as the leader 
of the moral forces in the community is necessarily a recognized 
power in this field. This influence is two-fold,— indirectly, be- 
cause he preaches the moral truths which when foliowed make 
corruption impossible ; directly, for in all our crises he is a leader 
and the spokesman. 

Sixth, There is a claim of men for the home field as a neces- 
sary base of supplies for mission work abroad. The army in the 
field must have support at home, or it will be defeated. It is 
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universally recognized by those who are responsible for our 
foreign missionary societies that their greatest problems are not 
now in the foreign field, but here at home. We have too many 
pastors in our Churches who somehow seem to think that mis- 
sions are an incident in the life of the Church. In reality the 
Church exists to be a missionary Church and the Church that 
does not recognize this has ceased to be one after Christ’s model; 
it is only a religious club. Certainly it is true that the people in 
the pews are waiting to be led and they are waiting for the 
pastors to lead them. There have been no failures in foreign 
missions anywhere except in some of our Churches at home. 
We need pastors here at home who have a passion for missions, 
It is good generalship to strengthen ourselves at the weakest 
point. We are living in a material age. Our people as a whole 
love ease and luxury; we want everything for ourselves first and 
we need pastors, therefore, more than ever who will have the 
courage to preach in no uncertain terms upon stewardship. 

And the minister has his greatest opportunity at home now 
among young people. He must lead them to see these great 
truths in their proper proportion while they are still young. If 
he waits until they go out into the world they will be lost in a 
great measure to such appeals. They will be caught in the whirl 
of worldliness and it will be forever too late. 

Seventh, We have been dwelling upon work especially in the 
older parts of our country. Think of the claims and necessities 
of the new communities in the West. Here is the chance for 
molding towns and cities at the start. In such places a man can 
help shape not only his own community but the State. No one 
can overstate the importance of work in such new communities. 
It makes an infinite difference whether the minister or the saloon 
gets in its work first. 

Never in all the history of the past has a human life counted 
tor so much as today. It cannot live for itself but in our modern 


conditions it reaches everywhere. 

You ought to remember that in a peculiar sense you are “* am- 
bassadors ” of God. You represent him before the world. You 
are tc be special students of his book. You are to be alone with 
him in your study more than others. You are to breathe a 
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higher atmosphere and you will be developed not only intellect- 
ually but spiritually because of these conditions. Be enthusi- 
astic in your work. There is no chance whatever in this world 
now for any man who has not earnestness and enthusiasm. He 
might just as well move off the planet. Be single in your pur- 
pose. It is an age of the specialist and you must do as other 
men do in order to succeed and put your energy in at that point. 

May | not, therefore, suggest as a final thought that into this 
high calling which so many of you are to enter, that you ought 
to be men of the highest honor? It is a painful fact often felt 
in the business world that some ministers have not as high a 
code of honor as men in other callings. While there is very 
much in the business world that is wrong and some men go 
astray, yet we ought to remember that where one does wrong of 
which we hear, there are thousands who do right of which we 
neyer hear. Think of the business that is done in our great cities 
wholly upon confidence. But how seldom is there any wrong 
here. A man who should be guilty of a breach of trust at this 
point would have his business forever ruined. The minister 
should have the highest code of honor. He should scorn to do a 
mean thing or a questionable thing, for back of the preacher is 
the man himself, and no words that you can ever speak will go 
any farther than your character will send them. 


DR. HALSEY. 


This is not an academic subject. You have already heard Dr. 
Capen on the necessity resting upon the home pastor, the neces- 
sity brought on by the logic of events. The echoes of the great 
national student conference are still ringing in our ears. Think 
of it! Three thousand accredited delegates from colleges, — 
two thousand delegates not permitted to attend, That is an in- 
tellectual army, an army occupying strategic positions. Some of 
them will go to the foreign field, and will make themselves felt 
in the great foreign mission stations. The larger number of 
them are to remain here. They are to be in the Churches, some 
of them as pastors, many of them as active, energetic men and 
women. That is only one organization. I was present in the 
little back room of the Reformed Church in New York in 1902, 
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where were delegates from the Congregational, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, and Lutheran Churches, and they formed the 
Young People’s Missionary Association. It required our com- 
bined efforts to get 175 delegates to the Silver Bay Conference 
that year, and we did an enormous amount of advertising and 
correspondence. Last year at Silver Bay the Young People’s 
Missionary Association had six hundred delegates. The progress 
is marvelous. 

During the year we have been holding missionary institutes 
all the way from Washington to Los Angeles, and these young 
people are actually doing things. They are young men and 
women, — not ministers, not those who are to occupy prominent 
positions, but the layworkers, the ordinary men and women 
throughout the Church, I suppose during the last six months 
it has been my privilege to speak on missions one hundred times. 
I have never spoken but at the close from one to twenty-five 
persons have come up and said, “I am so interested in Africa. 
Couldn't you tell me a little about Liberia, or Lake Tchad?” or 
some other thing in which they were interested. That is what 
you have got to meet when you enter your pastorates. 

The women are foremost in this matter. You have got to 
look out for the men in your congregations on the subject of 
missions. I am very doubtful whether I could rely upon even 
the pastors of many of these Churches. The women have or- 
ganized a mission study course and have sold between two and 
three thousand text-books dealing with the subject of missions, 
many of them dry text-books, and yet they have sold and are 
being sold by the thousand. A friend of mine said to a dis- 
tinguished gentleman the other day in my presence, “ The fact 
is, that our denomination is being honeycombed with foreign mis- 
sions,” Think of it! I have heard of denominations being 
honeycombed with heresy and other things, but think of being 
honeycombed with foreign missions. 

The pastor should be interested in missions, because it is the 
consummation of his ministry, a duty arising out of his obligation 
to serve the Church. I think I know approximately well a thou- 
sand churches in this country where I have spoken, and I say 
unhesitatingly in that entire thousand I do not know of a single 
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church — and it is worth noting — where there is a live, active 
pastor on the subject of foreign missions that the church is not 
aggressive and prosperous. I am willing to stand by that state- 
ment. 

Yet it is not the duty or the necessity of familiarity with mis- 
sions that I want to speak of this afternoon. I want to speak of 
the joy, —to bring before you if possible some conception of 
what it means for a home pastor to be interested in foreign mis- 
sions. I think it is true that nearly all the great Boards today 
are allowing only first-class men to go. In a certain sem- 
inary the other day the professors came at me because I turned 
down some men. I replied that we cannot afford to send a man 
into the foreign field who is not first-class. This man has such 
a defect, that man has such another. It is of no use to send to 
us the names of any other than first-class men. 

I would like to have you see the joy of the man who stays at 
home, if he is bound up with this spirit of missions. Take the 
intellectual joy. To get interested in foreign missions is to get 
a world-vision. There is not a single great problem before the 
world today in any foreign country that is not bound up with mis- 
sions. The intellectual benefit which comes from simple ac- 
quaintance with great missionary movements is marvelous. 
The first anti-footbinding society in China is not more than 
twenty-five years old. The public sentiment of China is so far 
aroused that the footbinding is doomed. If you are in touch 
with missionary movements you will not be deceived by passing 
events, — you will not, for example, put Japan on too high a 
plane above China. When China arises, as she is now doing, 
and asserts her might and her sovereignty, when she takes an im- 
portant place among the nations of the Orient, as she is rapidly 
doing, she will easily distance this alert, keen, versatile and won- 
derful nation, Japan. I think of the young men who are going 
out this year into the ministry, and contrast their outlook with 
that of an earlier generation. Think of the long years of mis- 
sionary effort almost without visible result, Now converts come 
faster than the denominations can take care of them. You can- 
not come in touch with these masterful movements of missionaries 
the world over without being in touch with great world move- 
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The joy of achievement, the attainment of knowledge and 
making it a part of your own spiritual life and imparting it to a 
congregation, is a joy that you cannot begin to estimate until 
you have actually experienced it. I think of the joy which comes 
to a man who actually gets the missionary spirit as a supreme 
joy. The reason why I am so doubtful about urging men to go 
to the foreign field, is because I think when a man gets the spirit 
he has got to go. When a man gets the spirit in the home pas- 
torate he must enthuse his people. I think it is impossible for 
a man conscientiously, prayerfully to study missionary his- 
tory and missionary biography and not get the missionary spirit. 
You cannot come into touch with the great men who have given 
their hearts’ blood for the sake of Jesus Christ and not get the 
mission spirit. When you get it, it will never leave you. Be- 
come acquainted with the literature of missions. Make it spirit- 
ually your own; find out from the book that thing which has 
religious value, that which an audience needs, and that which 
will bring to the audience the pictures, the vision, the coloring, 
the tone, the uplift, and put it into your heart. I am not speak- 
ing of preaching. I am on the subject of missions. If you can- 
not make it your own; if you are not willing to do hard intel- 
iectual and spiritual work to make it your own, then you had 
better not attempt to move your people with missions. The mere 
facts will not do it; the mere joy of learning will not give you 
the power over an audience in dealing with missions. Let the 
Spirit possess you. Get into the life of such a man as Living- 
ston or Stewart. Let such biographies possess you; let them 
get a grip on you, and you cannot fail to move your audience, 
A wonderful uplift comes to you in seeing in your own day and 
generation the marvelous transformation wrought by just such 
lives. 


The closing session on Sunday evening treated of themes of 
peculiar intimacy to the students present. Professor Brown in 
presenting the topic of The Ministry and Self-Sacrifice turned 
from the ordinary and superficial sacrifices of material things 


which “ ministerial self-sacrifice’ frequently connotes, and pre- 


sented a most stimulating analysis of the Christian idea of self- 
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sacrifice perfectly manifest in Christ, as the road to perfect self- 
realization, in accordance with the law that he who loses his life 
saves it. President Rhees closed the Conference by an earnest 
presentation of The Call to the Ministry as it comes to him who 
through insight into the supreme value of things eternal becomes 
possessed of the impulse to the delivery to men of a message from 
God. 
PROFESSOR BROWN. 

First of all, a preliminary remark or two to clear the ground. 
Whatever the place which self sacrifice may hold in the life of 
the Christian minister, it is not different in kind from the place 
which it holds in the life of every Christian. Whatever the dif- 
ferences in outward form or condition, there is but one Chris- 
tian life and one Christian ideal, namely, the life which is lived 
in the spirit of Christ and which is tested by conformity to his 
character. 

Again, understanding self sacrifice in its conventional sense 
as a limitation or narrowing of life, it is, considered in itself 
alone, everywhere and always evil. We are made for life, and 
nothing that hampers the freedom of life can be good. I 
think there can be no doubt that among the causes 
which are turning men away from the Christian minis- 
try today not the least is the feeling that the life of 
the Christian minister under modern conditions is indeed a 
life which involves such self impoverishment. The ministry it- 
self, considered simply as a profession, seems to have changed 
for the worse. It is not that we accept these conditions as 
normal, but that we regard them as abnormal, due to changes in 
the social and economical environment which have taken place so 
quickly that it has not been possible as yet to make the proper 
adjustment, but which, in due time, are certain to be righted or 
to right themselves. 

It is not of these outer and temporary sacrifices that I would 
speak, but of something much deeper, penetrating to the very 
essence of the Christian life. To understand the sacrifice re- 
quired of the Christian minister, we must first ask what is the 
nature of the sacrifice which the Master requires of all his dis- 
ciples? And it is of this which I desire to speak to you. Jesus 
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himself has given us the answer to our question in his well 
known words in Mark 8:35, “For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the Gospel’s the same shall find it.” The picture which these 
words bring before us is not of a narrowing but of an enlargement 
of life. 

None the less, renunciation there must be if there is to be 
enrichment. If we are to be our true selves, the little self of the 
moment, the self of desire or passion, or it may be simply of 
indolence, must be cast out; and that means renunciation, sacri- 
fice, and the sacrifice is at first always painful. The old self 
dies hard, and the man who renounces his present desire seems 
to himself to be giving up life itself. It is only afterwards that 
we discover that what has really taken place is not so much a 
loss as a discovery. There is nothing singular or unnatural in 
Christ’s law of sacrifice. What, for example, is it which makes 
the difference between acquaintance and friendship? Is it not 
the exchange of a narrower for a larger self? To be a friend 
means to exchange an outer for an inner constraint. It means 
to do things, not because we must, but because we cannot help 
it. And what is true of friendship is true of human love in all 
its forms. Love is everywhere and always self discovery through 
self renunciation. It is a dying to live, a losing to find. We 
find the same law at work throughout all the higher ranges of 
human experience. 

The out-going life finds its highest expression in religion. 


All religion involves the exchange of a narrower for a broader 


life, a losing of self to find it again in God. The difference be- 
tween religions is not that some require sacrifices and others do 
not, but in the character of the object for which the sacrifice is 
made. Where this object is put outside of this world in some 
undiscovered realm of mystery, inaccessible to our present 
powers and without analogy in our present experience, the sacri- 
fice will involve the abandonment of all that gives meaning and 
joy to ordinary life. But if God be conceived as present in the 
world which he has made, immanent rather than transcendent, 
speaking to us through all the familiar experiences of our daily 
lives, then the sacrifice which religion asks will mean the dis- 
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covery, in and through the commonest experiences of life, of an 
eternal presence, wise, holy, and loving, through communion with 
whom they gain dignity and abiding value. It will be an invita- 
tion to the surrender of the narrow life which seeks self-realiza- 
tion through isolation, for that larger, richer life which fulfills 
itself in love. It is such a religion as this that Jesus proclaims. 
It is such a God that he reveals. 

We are now ready to turn back to the question with which 
we began, namely, as to the place of self sacrifice in the life of 
the Christian minister. The minister is a man who of set choice 
has made religion the subject of his constant thought and effort. 
To show the place of self sacrifice in the life of the Christian 
minister, therefore, means to point out those peculiar conditions 
in the life of the ministry which promote that finding of God in 
all the world which is the final purpose and highest joy of every 
Christian life. Now, that which gives the life of the minister its 
special attractiveness is the fact that in it the opportunities of 
sympathetic insight are multiplied. It is the privilege of the 
minister to be brought close to man in the great crises in which 
the inner man is revealed. It is his privilege to think of men 
habitually, 4s a matter of course, in the light of their divine ideal 
and destiny. 

And what is true of the minister’s relation to the individual 
is no less true of his relation to society. Here, too, the task 
which is set him is not different in principle from that which is 
set for every Christian man. It is to find God at work through- 
out the whole structure and organism of the social life, and to 
detect beneath the struggling tendencies whose conflict billows 
the surface of our modern world the deeper currents which are 
bearing mankind on toward God’s haven of brotherly love. But 
here again the task is complicated for most men by the conditions 
of their daily work. All the conditions of the minister’s life 
tend to make easy for him that concentration of attention upon 
the highest interests which is of the very essence of religion. 

What then shall be said of those other sacrifices with which 
we began? —the sacrifices which involve a real limitation and 
surrender of that which is recognized as good? Have these then 
no place in our scheme of the Christian life? Most certainly 
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they have. They are a fact for the Christian as they are for 
every other man, and they mean for the Christian precisely what 
they mean for every other man. They are the price which is 
freely paid by all for the greater good which is only thus to be 
won. They are the conditions through which alone self realiza- 
tion is possible in the social environment. Shall the Christian alone 
ask for himself a renunciation less than that of his brother man? 

No, no, it is not here that we are to find the distinctive thing 
in Christian sacrifice. It is in the use which is made of these 
common human experiences and the fruits of character in which 
they issue. It is the fact that the Christian has learned through 
Christ the secret by which that which otherwise would be impov- 
erishing and narrowing is translated into the means of enlarge- 
ment and growth. 

But the full meaning of our principle cannot be adequately 
measured when it is judged from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual alone. Whether I myself gain the enlargement and enrich- 
ment which I desire is a comparatively small matter; but it mat- 
ters tremendously that I should be able so to live as to show 
others that the walls of outward circumstance by which they feel 
themselves enclosed are not barriers which shut them out from 
the temple of God’s free life; and how can I do this unless I have 
myself faced limitation and transcended it? That is why the re- 
nunciation which the minister's work inevitably imposes upon 
many sides of his life is to be judged one of its chiefest blessings, 
because it is the condition through which alone he is enabled to 
do this great work and to teach this supreme lesson. 

How wonderfully all this is illustrated in the life of the 
Master himself. No one ever knew better than he what sacrifice 
in the narrower sense meant. There was not a phase of it that 
he did not taste in his own experience. What was it that Jesus 
did for us all when he passed through that agony? Was it that 
he bore the burden of our sins, as the Church has said? There 
is a sense in which that is doubtless true, but that is not the 
greatest thing he did. It was the fact that he could see in all 
these conditions, so harrowing and heart-breaking, his Father's 
means of bringing in his loving ends and accepting them as the 
fulfillment of his own personal life task, could draw from them 
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nourishment and refreshment for his own spirit. It is the su- 
preme proof that there is no sacrifice of limitation which may 
not be made a sacrifice of enrichment. 

It is to the teaching of this lesson after him that Jesus calls 
you and me. It is because the ministry offers so large an op- 
portunity for the fulfillment of this mission that it is a calling 
supremely to be desired. 


PRESIDENT RHEES, 


The word that I have to say to you is extremely simple. It 
is very happy that you have had made so clear to you as was made 
by Professor Hibben yesterday certain of the things which the 
call to the ministry is not, and it is altogether needless that I 
rehearse that negative consideration. It is only necessary that [ 
remind you that no modern equivalent of the strong and mighty 
wind, or the earthquake and the fire, constitutes for a young man in 
this day a summons into this particular service. That call never 
comes except in an intelligible voice, even as he who stood in the 
entering in of the cave listened while He bade him go about his 
work. That call, though mystical, as we shall see, is always 
rational and easy to be understood, and no man who enters the 
ministry ought to be perplexed when asked to give a reason why 
he believes that calling is God’s appointment for his life. 

The simple word I would say concerning this call to the min- 
istry is that it is an insight issuing in a message. Why do men 
enter the ministry? What is there in the very toils of that 
calling which draws us there? There are some of us who re- 
gard the Church, and regard it rightly, as the most significant 
and promiseful institution of our social life. In the Church we 
find that which gives opportunity for the accent of the noblest as- 
pirations and the highest ideals that can enter into our human 
life. 

We find that the himan life of which we are a part has need 
for avenues for its beneficence, and the Church opens up those 
avenues ; it gives the ways wherein men can serve their kind, and 
the minister of the Church is the natural leader in those avenues 
of service. He looks abroad upon the children of men; he looks 
within to the inner secrets of his own soul, and he finds some 
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other thing for which the Church stands,— that it is not alone an 
agency for the beneficence of mankind,—that it is the place 
where the children of men come to find the presence of the Most 
High. He reads the long, noble roll of those who have stood in 
the room of priest between the children of men and their God, 
He learns the noble story and the full and rich content of the 
liturgies of the Church’s worship, he considers how deeply sig- 
nificant a thing it is to lead a soul to utter itself in confession and 
adoration and supplication before the presence of the Most High, 
and this call comes unto his soul that he give himself thus to the 
work of standing for God in the presence of men, to call in his 
name unto their hearts for their amelioration and their unlifting. 
He looks abroad upon life and he sees the sorrow and tragedy of it, 
and remembers how from time immemorial men have had the 
consolations of God ministered unto them by their brothers who 
have been set apart for the service of the Church, and this holy 
ministry, this priestly function seems to him the thing for which 
his life is best adapted, to which he can most reasonably and 
suitably devote all his energy and power, and interest, and he en- 
ters into its service with the heart’s devotion, and it is well. 
There is another who, considering the day, and the power of 
the Church to serve the day, notices the ignorance, the mistaken 
view, the partial ideal, the incomplete hope; and he will be the 
teacher of the people in the things of God, and he goes into the 
school of the prophets and learns the Book, studies its meaning, 
makes himself possessed of its rich and varied content, and makes 
clear the word of Ged to those who sit before him Sunday after 
Sunday, in the confident expectation that in this service he will 
not simply enrich their lives, but will put within their spirits a 
leaven which will work until the lump is leavened, and it is well. 
But the story of our religion and the story of all religion is 
full of the tragedy of sacerdotalism crystalized, in which the 
vision has been lost. On the other hand, the story of our re- 
ligion and of all religions is compact with the tragedy of the 
teacher turned scholastic. The apostle to the gentiles told the 
men of his day that it was not in some far-off, remote, erudite, 
perplexing truth that God is found, but that he is very nigh,— 
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the word within the heart, that in which we live and move and 
have our being. 

And so I say to you who are considering the ministry, that 
whether it be the priestly function, serving the hearts of men, 
or the teacher’s duty, enlightening their spirits, you can have the 
call into that ministry only as you are possessed of an insight 
which issues in a message. No far-off, traditional thought of 
God can serve to justify your taking on the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. It is only as there has burst upon your vision the sense 
of the Eternal and the Holy One. Only as that vision has pos- 
sessed you and become the supreme reality, as it is the final satis- 
faction of the spirit life, have you any right to believe that there 
has come to you the prophet’s call. 

For it is the prophet whom we need today. The insight 
of the presence of the Eternal, the vision of the imperative 
holiness,— these give no message to a sinful and stained world, 
unless there is linked therewith the knowledge that love is crea- 
tion’s final law ; that he who holds the stars in his hand and who 
has made the children of men in his image, is not mocking them. 

These points will serve to call to your thought the vision and 
the insight and the inspiration without which the man who‘con- 
templates the Christian service has no right to think that God has 
called him. But the call to the Christian ministry consists not 
simply in an insight; it also consists in a message. 

Now, in order that there may be a message, there must be 
added to insight something quite different therefrom, and that 
is knowledge. And it is for that reason more than any other 
that we are justified in asking of men who will become the min- 
isters of the truth of the living God, full preparation and earnest 
study. The call to the ministry is a knowledge of God, of holi- 
ness, of love, so possessing the soul with its worth, its thrill, its 
contentment, that man cannot keep silent, but must go and share 
the blessing that has come to him, in order that the world also 
may be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

I am very grateful for the message that was given in the early 
part of the evening, for the clear indication of the contempt in 
which we should estimate all those pitiful notions of sacrifice 
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and renunciation. Those of us who will enter into the ministry 
because of our interest in the service of the Church, because we 
desire through that ancient and worthy instrumentality to give 
beneficence unto the children of men, because we desire to take 
those who are hungering and thirsting for the living God and 
lead them in confession to his face, and help them to worship him 
in the beauty of holiness,— those of us who are so drawn, do we 
not see that we cannot even render that service unless we have 
the insight and the message, that this alone it is which prevents 
us from falling into the wooden barrenness and sacerdotalism, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. 

I would that it were possible for me to make clear to you 
the eager crying of the world for the man of insight with a mes- 
sage. The world is hungering and crying for the men of God 
who have seen his face, upon whom has come the spell of awe in 
the presence of his holiness, who have thrilled with joy in the 
sense of his love, and who know how to teach the world of today 
how its need and its sin and its ill can be ministered unto by that 


present eternal Helper. 
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FRIDAY EVENING, March 30, at 8 o'clock. 


1. Address of Welcome. 


Rev. WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 
President Hartford Theological Seminary. 


2. Address—The Gospel and the Ministry. 


Rev. OZORA S. DAVIS, Pu.D. 
Pastor South Congregational Church, New Britain, Conn. 


3. Address — The Relation of the Minister to the Com- 
munity. 
WOODROW WILSON, LL.D. 
President Princeton University. 


After this session the students of Hartford Theological Seminary will entertain 
delegates and visiting friends at an informal reception. 


SATURDAY MORNING, March 31, at 10.30 o'clock. 
1. Address — What the Pew Needs from the Pulpit. 


CALEB T. WINCHESTER, L.H.D. 
Professor English Literature, Wesleyan University. 


2. Address— The Scope and Appeal of Work in Large 
Cities. 
Rev. A. B, KINSOLVING, D.D. 
Rector Christ Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


3. Address — The Opportunities of the Ministry. 


Rev. ROBERT S. MacARTHOUR, D.D. 
Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Delegates will be given an opportunity to visit the religious and philanthropic 
institutions and various places of historic interest in Hartford. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, at 8 o'clock. 


1. Address— The Ministry as a Profession. 


JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Pu.D. 
Professor Logic, Princeton University. 


2. Address— The Intellectual Value of Theological 
Training. 
Rev. FRANK C. PORTER, D.D. 
Professor Biblical Theology, Yale Divinity School. 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 1, at 10.30. 


The Conferencejis invited to attend Morning Worship and Communion in the 
Center Church of Hartford. The service will be conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at 3.30 o’clock. 


1. Address — The Claims and Necessities of the Home | 
Field. 7 | 
SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D. 

President American Board of Foreign Missions. 


2. Address— The Relation of the Home Pastor to 
Foreign Missions. 


Rev. A. WOODRUFF HALSEY, D.D. 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


SUNDAY EVENING, at 7 o’clock. 
1. Address— The Ministry and Self-Sacrifice. 


Rev. W. ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 
Professor Systematic Theology, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 


2. Address— The Call to the Ministry. 


RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 
President Rochester University. 
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All Christian men in our colleges, whether or not they have any thought of entering 


the ministry, are invited to attend this Conference. Entertainment will be provided 
by the friends of the Seminary. It 1s requested that names of delegates be sent in 
advance to The Conference Committee, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 
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Book eviews. 


GEER, LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


It has been usual with the Recorp in reviewing the books 
written by Hartford professors to let current opinion voice itself 
through quotation from other periodicals. This volume is the 
eighth in “ The History of North America,” a series of volumes 
issued under the general editorship of Dr. G. C. Lee, and is de- 
signed, as its title indicates*, to cover the period of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the westward movement of population. The 
New York Sun devotes a whole page to a sketch of its con- 
tents, introducing which the reviewer says: 


We commend heartily to the reader every one of the author’s twenty- 
four chapters. Every one of them will be found stocked with information 
and suggestion. .. . The author’s general conclusions are summed up in 
a final chapter, where after recalling briefly the constitutional problem 
presented by the acquisition of new territory, and the danger of geographi- 
cal division which the nation had to face in its early days, he touches on 
another question, which has not yet been fully settled, to wit, that of the 
treatment of the emigrant from Europe. Should he have full rights as the 
citizen of a state, and, if so, on what conditions, and after how long a 
period of waiting? Dr. Geer holds that the difficult problem of the assimi- 
lation of the foreign elements has been more nearly solved in the United 
States than in any other part of the world, though there still remains 
much to be accomplished. Our assimilative capacity is traced to the pre- 
ponderance of a Teutonic factor trained in self-government through gen- 
erations. Just how much, indeed, of the success of the westward move- 
ment is attributable to the ability evinced by each community to take 
care of itself can never, of course, be known. Nobody, however, is likely 
to dispute our author’s assumption that an equally preponderant number 
of Spaniards or Italians would, because of their different political train- 
ing, have evolved a different system of government, in which one man 
would have been supreme. 


The foregoing gives some idea of both the content and the 
strong grasp of the book. An interesting illustration of the re- 
ception given the work by that part of the country whose settle- 





* The Louisiana Purchase and the Westward Movement. By Curtis M. Geer, Ph.D., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. Printed for subscribers only by George Barrie 
Sons, Philadelphia, p. xxii, 500. §6.00. 
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ment it traces is seen in a word from the extended comments 
of the Republican of Cedar Rapids, Ia: 


It is interestingly written and will receive a hearty welcome from his- 
torical students and those who take an interest in the early settlement 
and development of this western country. ...The author’s twenty-four 
chapters are filled with such information as is wanted by the student of 
western history and western development. 


The Boston Advertiser in its careful review says: 


Dr. Geer accomplishes the difficult feat of putting the gist of his 
topics into 500 pages, preserving balance and neglecting no important 
feature. 


The Minneapolis Journal finds that: 


it is a matter of absorbing interest to watch, under the picturing of the 
author, the march of civilization and civilizers across the continent. ... 
Dr. Geer’s book is not only one to fill the reader’s mind with valuable in- 
formation, but one to stir his patriotism and pride of race. 


The New York Tribune says of it: 


There is but one verdict possible on this great history: that it is the 
standard one for the present and for all time. 


Such a chorus of universal and cordial approbation needs no 
accompaniment. 


The large and merited success of the “ Expositors’ Bible” has made 
almost necessary a development of its idea. 

To get the Scriptures plainly before the heart of man, expounded in 
their true meaning, was a work worthy of the labor it evolved; but this 
having been done, there must needs be built upon this exposition the more 
direct practical and devotional application of their truth. 

To accomplish this Dr. Robertson Nicoll, under whose careful direc- 
tion the ‘ Expositor’s Bible” appeared, has undertaken the editing of The 
Devotional and Practical Commentary, and the first two volumes issued 
are the one on Colossians [Philemon] and Thessalonians, and the other 
on Ephesians, —both from the pen and the heart of the late Joseph 
Parker. 

There is evidently to be no monotonous plan in the treatment of the 
material. In the first volume there is an introduction to each epistle, — 
in the case of Colossians covering the general thought of the letter, 
gathering it up into large directive truths, in the case of the Thessalonian 
letters practically giving only a paraphrase of the epistles’ thought. After 
the introduction the passages that give us the epistles’ distinctive teach- 
ings are taken up and brought home to the life of the soul. In the second 
volume the introduction is formally lacking; and yet the first chapter of 
the Commentary is given, not to the first chapter of the epistle but to 
suggestive words and phrases, as found throughout the epistle, while the 
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second chapter of the Commentary takes up for detailed treatment the 
second chapter of the letter. Apparently there is no treatment of the 
epistle’s first chapter. One general chapter of the Commentary does for 
the whole of Philemon. It gives a paraphrase of the epistle and some gen- 
eral remarks on Paul himself, as he reveals himself to us in both Phile- 
mon and Colossians. 

In the first volume the Commentary on Colossians is prefaced by a 
prayer to be read before perusal of the exposition, and before II Thessa- 
lonians there are two prayers,—one prefacing the exposition, the other 
the introduction itself; while at the close of the Colossian Commentary, 
there is one to be read after the exposition is finished. Philemon and I 
Thessalonians, however, are not so furnished and no prayers at all ap- 
pear in the second volume. If it is true that the devotional and practical 
spirit are dependent upon freedom of method as well as of thought, then 
this series is eminently practical and full of devotion. 

One need hardly enlarge upon the truth unfolded to us in these two 
volumes. It is characteristic of the great preacher, who so long and in 
such a remarkable way spoke to the inner life of men. It is well worth 
laying before our own consciences and hearts. The two additional vol- 
umes announced —the volume on Peter’s Epistles by J. H. Jowett, and 
the volume on the Gospel ‘of Mark by G. H. Morrison — will not, we are 
sure, fall behind these initial publications in spiritual value. In fact, the 
whole series promises to be as helpful to the religious life, as it has seemed 
necessary to it from the logical point of view. And yet we would regret 
if it should be forgotten that with all their wealth of expository material 
the volumes of the “ Expositor’s Bible” do not wholly neglect the re- 
ligious and spiritual application of the truth. Naturally the different 
writers in that series vary in the forcefulness and helpfulness with which 
they carry out this part of their work; but there are not a few whose gift 
of pastoral insight and expression in the bringing home of the Scriptures’ 
teaching is marked. (Armstrong, Col. and Thess., pp. vii, 303; Eph., pp. 
272. $1.25 net per vol.) M. W. J. 


If there were any need of evidence that Germany is coming upon the 
days of constructive theological thinking, the lectures given by such 
leaders in criticism as Harnack on “Das Wesen des Christetums,” and 
the appearance of such a popular series as “ Die Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher fiir die Gegenwart, and the “Biblische Zeit und Streit 
Fragen” series, would be sufficient. 

Biblical criticism has been long at work in the universities; it is 
coming down now to the people in a plain statement of its results. The 
great scholars for a lifetime have been going over this field; they are 
putting together now what they have gathered from their study. 

It is, therefore, something more than interesting when, following 
Harnack’s significant lectures, there comes to us a similar series from one 
who is his university colleague if not his critical comrade, and who, with 
him, has faced the problems of Biblical criticism, if more from the 
philosophical than the historical point of view. 

Pfleiderer’s “Die Entstehung des Christentums,” translated under 
May—7 
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the title Christian Origins, is a small book of less than 300 pages, but it 
proposes to present to its readers the large theme of the historical con- 
ception of the origin of Christianity. 

The material of the book is simply ordered. The first half has to 
do with the preparation and founding of Christianity —the preparation 
being treated along the lines of the Greek philosophy, the Jewish Greek 
philosophy and Judaism —the founding being considered from the point 
of view of the life and teachings of Jesus, and the understanding of these 
teachings by the circle which the author terms the Messianic Congrega- 
tion. The second half of the material concerns the Evolution of Early 
Christianity into the Church, and, besides treating of the work of Paul in 
that development, considers its literary results in the three older Gospels, 
its philosophical results in Gnosticism, with the literary outcome of that 
movement in the Gospel of John, coming finally to the establishment of 
Church Authority at the close of the second century. 

It is all very plainly arranged and very lucidly presented. There is 
a simplicity of style that is charming, and a quiet assumption of facts that 
would be mastering did one not stop to ask questions. 

But questions come even with the opening pages. In criticising (pp. 
19-21) what he chooses to consider the two extreme views as to the 
origin of Christianity —the Romantic view which conceived Christianity 
as the resultant of the one person, Jesus, without regard to the many sided 
forces of the age in which he lived; and the Social-Evolutionalistic 
view which considers Christianity due to the “ mass-instinct and mass- 
tendencies” of his times, developing of their own inherent power without 
knowledge of any person Jesus —the author posits as a golden mean the 
view to which he himself subscribes, that “the impulse to the formation 
of the Christian congregation must have found a beginning at some par- 
ticular point which, according to the testimony of the Apostle Paul and 
the oldest Gospels, can be found only in the person, the life and death of 
Jesus” (p. 19). But here is the question: If the life and death of Jesus 
were necessary so that Christianity could not have originated without 
them, what was it in his life and death which made this Christianity possi- 
ble? Was it something that was simply idealized there by his disciples, 
or was it something that was real in him? If it was real in him, was it 
something natural to all men? If so, then any man could have originated 
Christianity, and it is purely accidental that we call Christianity the Re- 
ligion of Jesus, while the movement betrays itself as after all very much 
of a social-evolutionalistic affair. If it was something, however, which was 
not natural to all men, but natural only to Jesus, then by this something 
peculiar to him Jesus is forever isolated from men and Christianity is 
due after all to him. It matters little whether this something be called 
mysterious or supernatural or miraculous. It was something not of the 
human race in itself. 

But we go on from the introduction to the lecture on Jesus. The 
author has many things to say in criticism of the Jesus whom the Chris- 
tian Church has understood to be presented in the Gospel history. There 
was no Jesus of superhuman origin. He was not conscious of such ‘an 
origin, and as a matter of fact, no such origin historically belonged to 
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him. As a consequence, he possessed no supernatural powers, — neither 
of memory nor of foreknowledge, neither over the forces of nature nor 
over the strength of disease. He never claimed for himslf a spiritual 
Messiahship, for he was a Jew and Jewish thought had no conception of 
such a thing; nor did he claim a Messiahship exalted after death to 
heavenly honors, for he never expected a martyr’s death and glory, and 
never foretold them. 

All this the author is free to say, and yet we scan his pages to find 
any statement by him bold enough to attach to Jesus the fact or the con- 
sciousness of sin. He is willing to interpret Jesus’s words when he re- 
buked the impetuous follower who hailed him as “Good Master” by 
reminding him that none is good save one, even God (Mk. 10:18), as an 
evidence of noble humility on Jesus’s part in refusing to claim for him- 
self moral perfection, and a deliberate placing of himself thereby “in 
a category with other men” (p. 116). But many others have given a 
similar interpretation to these words, yet have halted, as does the author, 
at the line which marks Jesus as a sinner with other men, experiencing a 
sense of guilt and asking for forgiveness at the throne of Grace. 

But again there comes a question. If after all this leveling process 
there remains something in Jesus’s life and character, real and not ideal- 
ized, which separates him from the common lot of sinful men, are we 
going to escape the conclusion that Christianity, after all, was due to 
Jesus as it could not have been due to any other man, and due to him be- 
cause of his utter isolation from the humanity within which he moved? 

When we come to the lecture on Paul, we are prepared for the high 
place assigned him as the virtual founder of Christianity, as an organiza- 
tion and a church and a religion for humanity. In proportion as the 
movement instituted by Jesus was a weak effort at reform in the interest 
of “the poor, the miserable and heavy laden, the pious and the secluded ” 
(p. 124), in that proportion the strength of this world religion which has 
swept down these centuries and holds today the highest influences for 
good of which the world is conscious, must be attributed to some other 
source. 

And yet when we follow the author in giving us the origins of Paul’s 
great Christian ideas, we find they are practically derived from remnants 
of heathen religions with which he may have come in contact in his day, 
apocalyptic literature which he may have read, and Pharisaic notions 
which he may have brought over with him from his pre-Christian life. 
Strange that the strength of Christianity should have come from such 
things! As far as Paul was conscious of any strengthening of Christian 
life and thought through himself, he attributes it to something very 
different — something which the author seems to have missed in his analy- 
sis of the man and his work — his personal experience in the personal rela- 
tion of Christ to him as a Saviour. This does not partake of what the 
author so emphasizes in his book as the confused history of the Gospel 
record, nor is it part of that early Christian faith in Jesus which the au- 
thor holds to be the foe of the real history that lies behind this record. It 
is the simple result in Paul’s own self of that spiritual fact of Christ which 
even the author recognizes as potent with the heart of the world today. 
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And once more the question comes. Is this spiritual fact of Christ 
something which he exerts in common with other men, — the best men of 
the race? Or is it that which he holds alone of all the great men who 
have lived and wrought in this world’s history? If it is his unique pos- 
session, then again he stands isolated in humanity, and Christianity is due 
to him as to no one else, and due to him because of his isolation among 
men, 

In brief, the author with all his Deistic resentment of the supernatural 
cannot so reduce Jesus to the human level as to account for his religion 
by natural means. Against his philosophical prejudices there struggle both 
his critical conscience and his Christian heart, and as a result we get 
a construction of Christian origins which misses the origins where it 
constructs, and fails to construct where it finds the origins. (New York; 
D. A. Huebsch, pp. 295, $1.75 net.) 


To the well-known series entitled “Heroes of the Reformation,” 
which Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson of New York University has been 
editing, there was added The Life of John Knox by Professor Henry 
Cowan, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen. Those who know this 
series will anticipate the reading of this book with great pleasure. It is 
worthy to stand amongst its companion volumes. On its title page it 
calls John Knox the “ Hero of the Scottish Reformation,” and the inten- 
tion of the successive chapters is once more to describe the unique posi- 
tion which Knox occupied alike in church and state in the days when the 
Scottish nation was being born anew and prepared for its later history. 
It goes without saying that Dr. Cowan has full command of the material, 
but it may be added that he writes in a lucid and interesting style, and 
that he does not avoid describing’ those dramatic situations in which the 
rugged personality of Knox appears in its most striking light. (Putnam, 
pp. xxxiv, 404, $1.35.) W. D. M. 


It is seldom that a book has come to hand that appears more timely in 
its matter or more excellent in its method of treatment than the volume 
of the “Crown Theological Library,” containing the four Hibbert Lect- 
ures by Dr. L. R. Farnell on The Evolution of Religion, an Anthropologi- 
cal Study. 

The book marks a very wholesome stage in the discussion of themes 
connected with Comparative Religion. The history of the doctrine of 
Evolution, in every field to which it has been applied, has gone through 
two marked phases. One has been to deny the applicability of the doctrine 
because of the nobility of the result; and the other has been to deny 
the nobility of the result because of the applicability of the doctrine. 
To put it baldly in the terminology of the discussions of a generation ago, 
one party said man could not be descended from a monkey because man 
was too noble to have such an ancestor; the other party said, the fact 
that man has a simian ancestry shows that he is only a revised monkey. 
Both of these positions rested on the same fallacy, namely, that the pro- 
cess of evolution necessarily involved an indentical value between the origin 
and the outcome. In the sphere of religion the same fallacious principle 
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has wrought to produce confusion in the minds of many respecting the 
relations of past and present phenomena in the realm of the religious 
life. The significance of Dr. Farnell’s book lies in his ability to keep clear 
of the magnetic aberrations to thought usually occasioned by the unseen 
presence of this fallacy. Moreover his treatment is so sane, so clear, and 
so interesting that it should bring others to a similar rectification of their 
mental compass. His two lectures on Comparative Study of Religion: 
Its Methods and Problems will prove of the greatest assistance in helping 
one to find his path through the tangle of current discussion in compara- 
tive religion, including the application to the Bible of the comparative 
method. The two remaining lectures on the Ritual of Purification and on 
the Evolution of Prayer are both of them thoughtful studies full of in- 
formation, and excellently illustrating how the comparative method can be 
applied to a fundamental religious function without belittling its present 
significance and value, and without denying the crudity of its earliest 
manifestations. 

The book can thus be heartily commended both for its interesting 
material and for the value of its conclusions. (Putnam, pp. x, 234. 
$1.50.) A. L. G. 


No subject excites more constant interest in the Christian Church 
than that of the Atonement; and every man of really broad sympathies 
must welcome any serious attempt to deal with the problem from what- 
ever point of view he approaches it or whatever conclusions he reaches. 
While a good many of the books on the subject which have appeared in 
Great Britain and America during the last few years have attempted a 
restatement of the doctrine, it is not to be regretted that we should have 
from the Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., of New York a discussion of 
The Atonement and Modern Thought. This work has an introduction of 
more than twenty pages from Professor Warfield of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Needless to say, the introduction is well written, full of 
energy, and characterized by .a frank attack upon every theory which 
might be called modern, and a determined support of the Orthodox doc- 
trine. It is a misfortune that space did not allow Dr. Warfield to de- 
velop his view of the doctrine in his own words. It is so much easier to 
attack others and to say you stand for this or that without expounding 
it. Dr. Remensnyder’s aim is to defend the doctrine that Christ in His 
death made an objective atonement for sin, and that He did so in order 
to make it possible for God to forgive sin. Through no less than twenty- 
nine chapters he deals with the successive points involved in this position. 
Even those who are in fullest sympathy with every attempt to state the 
objective element in that great redeeming deed of Christ’ will probably, 
after reading the book, feel as if fundamental questions had not yet been 
answered. For it is again one thing to attack the weak points in opposing 
theories and quite another to go down to the depths in describing what 
it was in the sufferings of Christ that gave them their reconciling power. 
Moreover, the book does not make clear to the mind of the thoughtful 
reader how the work of Christ viewed as a transaction is related to the 
rise of justifying faith as a human act, and the forgiveness of sins as a 
living experience. The element in the situation which Dr. Remensnyder 
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has failed adequately to state is this, that the work of Christ in atoning 
for sin was itself a process in His experience related to a process in the 
experience of the Church. It is easier to state in popular and intelligible 
terms what the relation of that act to our faith is when we speak of the 
former purely as a transaction. But for the scientific elucidation of the 
Atonement, this is not sufficient. For we instantly ask what a transac- 
tion is or can be with God on one side and the human race on the other, 
Surely Dr. Remensnyder has, on page 72, made a statement which is 
capable of very serious misunderstanding when he says: “It is not, in- 
deed, that God has changed in His essential nature, but He has changed 
in this, that His love is able actively to assert itself instead of His justice.” 
The opposition between justice and love could hardly be stated more 
bluntly as if the one attitude were irreconcilable with the other. But 
this hard opposition of facts which from another view must be organic- 
ally united with one another, seems to characterize various portions of this 
book. No one can read the book without admiring the determination of 
its author to maintain his position, and the energy with which he carries 
out his argument; and there are many pages which will reward the 
reader for their earnest Christian spirit and their insight into the nature 
of Christian experience. (Lutheran Pub. Soc., pp. xxx, 223. $1.00.) 
W. D. M. 


A book which promises to be of real value to ministers of all de- 
nominations has appeared on The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
It comes from a Scottish manse, and is written by the Rev. Robert M. 
Adamson, M.A. It is a volume of nearly 300 pages, and covers a large 
amount of ground. Beginning with the Scriptural origins and accounts 
of the Lord’s Supper, it passes in rapid review the great crises in history 
that have affected the meaning and form of this sacrament. Mr. Adamson 
shows the tendency of an enthusiast to over emphasize certain passages 
in the New Testament as if they had a direct bearing upon the matter 
under discussion, where practically all interpreters would see none. His 
general position may be said to be that of a convinced acceptor of the re- 
formed doctrine, and is in this regard of the lineage of John Calvin. The 
book is full of instruction, and no one can read it without being impressed 
anew by the place which this holy service has ever occupied and occupies 
today in the imagination, love, and faith of the church of Jesus Christ. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. xii, 288. $1.50.) W. D. M. 


This new volume on Homiletics by Dr. A. S. Hoyt is amply justified 
in a field already well filled. Its distinguishing feature is an “effort to 
voice the best pulpit life of today; to study and express its ideals and 
principles of effective speech,” and to put new vitality into the old rubrics. 
This object is secured not by breaking away from the usual norms of treat- 
ment, such as a discussion of the different component parts of the sermon, 
and the rhetorical elements of style, structure, and delivery; but by a 
wider range of supplemental topics, and abundant reference to contempo- 
rary preachers. This larger scope is seen in the chapters on The Im- 
portance of Preaching, The Soul of Preaching; Scripture Authority in 
Preaching, The Elements of Effective Speaking. The author makes 
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grateful acknowledgment of the Yale lectures; and has performed a 
valuable service in gathering into his pages many suggestions from that 
source, and by weaving into a more formal discussion of the Homiletic 
art the rich impulses scattered through the more informal treatment of 
those public lectures. Dr. Hoyt has accomplished a difficult task in weld- 
ing together in his treatment the usefulness of a text-book, and the charm 
of a series of essays. The book is delightful reading, and yet is pedagogic- 
ally instructive. It is equally adapted to class-room work and general 
reading. The lecture synopses at the beginning of the chapters enable one 
to see the scope of discussion at a glance. No such book except Dr. 
Broadus’ has so valuable chapters on Explanation, Illustration, and Per- 
suasion. A chapter on “The Oral” as distinguished from the “ Essay ” 
style is admirable and is seldom discussed in other homiletical lectures. 
The range of the author’s reading both in sermonic and homiletical litera- 
ture is wide; and his quotations give confidence to the reader in the au- 
thor’s broad sympathies and his touch with the best current opinion and 
impulse. At first reading the affluence of quotation seems to detract from 
the distinctive contribution of the author; but on second reading one 
feels that he has been reading in this volume the conjoint wisdom of the 
best modern testimony from the field, and not merely the theoretic opin- 
ion of a professor in the schools. The admirable blending of the teacher’s 
instinct and the pastor’s experience in this book, organized by scholarly 
method and kept vital by touch and life, — this quality gives a true original- 
ity to the author’s contribution, and makes The Work of Preaching one of 
the best manuals within reach. ( Macmillan, pp. 355, $1.50.) A. R. M. 


The Gist of the Sermon by Rev. Herbert C. Alleman is not a book 
on Homiletics, but a series of sermons on the Book of Ecclesiastes. This 
volume is based upon recent scholarly estimates of the book, and is a 
valuable collection of meditations upon its contents. Various phases of 
human experience in search for the solution of life are discussed, with sug- 
gestions from a wide range of reading in general literature which helps 
to illumine the exposition. There are so few modern books based upon 
Ecclesiastes, that preachers will find much that is fresh and suggestive 


from the perusal of this little volume. (Luth. Pub. Soc., pp. 230. 75 cts.) 
A. R. M. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are importing a series of volumes published 
in London, which seek to present in sermon form the Christian message 
to men of culture and scholarship. Several of these volumes have been 
already reviewed by us. The latest consists of sermons delivered by the 
well-known Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge University, 
Dr. Henry M. Gwatkin. He names his volume after the first sermon in 
the series, The Eye for Spiritual Things. The sermons are remarkable 
for their brevity and their lucidity. They are almost too brief to present 
a thorough discussion of any one topic. In an easy and clear and useful 
way the preacher deals with aspects of the great subjects on which he ad- 
dresses us. Occasionally we have a gleam from the historian’s study, and 
it is always welcome; but generally that which we see in these pages is 
the devout spirit of the man whose learning —and it is wide in science 
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as well as in human history — has not carried him away from the simplic- 
ity of Christian faith, There are many passages in these pages which 
make the heart burn with Christian emotion as they are read in the 
Christian spirit. (Imported by Scribner, pp. viii, 261. $1.50.) = w.D. M. 


Mr. F. W. Palmer has made an unusually full selection of passages 
of Scripture designed for use in ministry to the sick and _ afflicted. 
His book bears the title, With the Sorrowing. The book contains several 
orders for the funeral service, passages for the troubled, and hymns of 
faith and comfort. The material is arranged under general captions, and 
subdivided into specific topics for personal needs and public occasions. 
It is one of the best manuals we have seen, suggesting a wide range of ex- 
perience on the part of the author. (Revell, pp. 160. 75 cts.) 


A. R. M. 











